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Our Governor of Guam. 


Hail the governor of Guam ! 

Calls his people round to view ’em, 
Reads a proclamation to ’em; 

Says they must keep hens and shoo ’em, 
Tells the girls the men must woo ’em, 
If they don’t they’ll have to sue ’em, 
To the wedded rite he’ll glue ’em;. 

As for laws they must not pooh ’em, 
If they’ve foes they mustn't stew ’em, 
If they've coups they mustn’t flew ’em, 
Otherwise he 1] have to do ’em— 

[n the jail he'll likely stew ’em. 

Talks as if he really knew ’em 

Does our governor of Guam. 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


— 


A misapprehension: ‘Was that 
your dog that was howling all 
might?” “I guess it was.” “Why 
in thunder don’t you feed him?” 
“Heavens, man, it’s indigestion 
that makes him howl!’’—[ Cleve- 


land Plain Dealer. 
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The First 
Disturber. 


After New York Presbytery had 
so emphatically voted that they 
believed it best only to admonish the stirring 
up of strife by rash inculcation of theological 
theories, and that a trial of an offending 
brother would be a serious mistake, we took 
occasion to say that he who thereafter moved 
to bring the matter in discussion before our 
Church courts would be a disturber of the 
peace of the Church. Of course, there was 
nothing personal in such a remark, as nobody 
had then so moved. But there is another 


view of the matter, which, in our loyalty to- 


present duty, we ought not to fail to see. The 
men who bring those in error to trial are not 
the prime movers. They may be wise or un- 
wise, litigious or irenic, but they do not ini- 
tiate, if they do, sometimes, unintentionally 
foster and’ incidentally spread error, in the 
effort to suppress it. 


There is abundant evidence to 
show that the recent conflict in 
out Church is the outcome of long-cherished 
plans and purposes. We believe that Prof. 
Briggs was sincere in his conviction that he 
was to be a leader in a great theological revo- 


Years of 
Preparation 


lution; and his course was trying and exas- — 
in the extreme, so that his best | 


perating 
frends felt it a pity that one of such gifts 
shculd come into such a conflict. But his 
severe arraignment of orthodox scholars as 
traditionalists, who snorted at the mention of 
modern thought, set many in array against 
him and his contention. To-day the real and 
primal disturber of the peace is Professor 
McGiffert himself. He ought to have waited 
a whi'e before publishing his book. Further 
study, and a comparison of thought with older 
and wiser men, and a modest, prayerful pur- 
pcse only to set forth truth, would, we are 
sure, have given us in time a volume of rare 
merit. Instead of that, we have one where the 
sober student, who demand's proof, can drive 
a coach and four through almost every chap- 
ter of the book, to the overturning of the am- 
bitious author. 

Years ago we sat at the feet of 
some of the leading scholars of 
the then generation of leaders. Prof. John 


A Safer Way 


W. Draper, LL.D., had a theory about 
civiization and published it, but we 
very much doubt whether’ to-day _ he 
would explain human history along the 
lines of his “Intellectual Development of 
Europe.” Another instructor, whose depart- 
ment was that of mathematics, told the class 
oi the series of works he had written, but 
when he let them get cold he could not feel 
like giving them to the world. On some ac- 
counts we regret this decision, and when we 
find time the public shall have, through us, 
some of the results of his profound studies ; 
but he escaped the humiliation of seeing 
books in circulation teaching things which, 
upon later study, he felt to have been rashly 
predicated. 


The Church of our fathers is 
not averse to scholarship. Her 


The Moral for 
the Future. 


_hustory is one long roll-call of profound, eru- 


dite men, as her leaders of thought. But we 
do demand literary honesty. Men have no 
right to sail under false colors. Men of aver- 
age judgment know what we hold to on the. 
subject of the Bible. Every detail may not 
be in evidence, but no man can reasonably 
dcubt the fact of the loyalty of the Presbyte- 
rian Church to the truths of the Word as re- 
vealed, or as indited under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. If men wish to advocate ex- 
tra-confessional views, the world is large and 
they can go in peace; but they ought not to 
wear the garb of a Presbyterian, nor eat the 
bread of the Presbyterian Church, unless they 
are thoroughly in accord with the doctrines of 
our Church, interpreted inafair spiritof Chris- 
tian charity. Our younger men, who in some 
cases are like moths flitting about the candle 
or destructive criticism, should take warning 
from the past. The solid, sensible men of our 
Church are quite tired of the task of dealing 
with offenders charged with doctrinal error. 
Some short and easy way will be devised ere 
lone to deal with men who lack nicety of mor- 


_al perception to the degree which would ena- 


ble them to go to their own place. 
There is another danger. It is 


from the extreme conservative 
wing. All men have not by nature a balance 


A Closing 
Suggestion. 
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ot judgment, to enabie them to see how many- 
sided is truth. Narrow-guage roads are yet 
fcund in theology. One beloved layman, who 
has written-us four letters calling our atten- 
tion to articles on the McGiffert case, which 


we had previously read, closes his last epistle, 


expressing his love for The Occident “when or- 
thodox.” That was not a Christian act.’ We 
challenge any brother, lay or clerical, to dis- 
cover one word or sentence from this pen 
which can rightly be called anything but or- 
thodox. We have less of the love of fighting 
in us, thank God, than we might have, and 
we differ only as to whether this is the time to 
strike a blow. Does such a difference of view 
constitute a lack of orthodoxy? The expres- 
sion does not worry us, but we do fear lest the 
spirit which prompted it may prove hurtful 
in our Church. We can not throttle investi- 
gation. We are not living in the seventeenth 
century (i. e., the most of us); the world 
moves. We shall know more of the precious 
tiuths of the Bible than we know now, and we 
eaution good but narrow men not to.rush too 
soon to the crossings, to raise a red flag of 
“heresy!” every time a live brain, taught by 
God's Spirit, catches a new glimpse of truth. 
God will defend his Word not only, but his 
workers, too. We cannot stop the boat when 
a child loses its apple overboard, nor should 
men throw stones at the true servants of 
God. There is a time, surely, to gather 
stones, but we need a sure eye, a man’s clavi- 
cle, and good sense, as to when and where 
to throw them. 


The Old, Old Story. 


We have had the privilege of reading a per- 
sonal letter sent to Rev. Wm. Martin of Santa 
Rosa, by one heartily participating in the 
gracious work at Crescent City, referred to 
in this issue. It is a most remarkable ac- 
count of the power of the Word of God, 
and of the energy of the Holy Spirit, when 
godly people yearn, pray and work for “times 
oi refreshing” in Zion. What a glorious feast 
was that when Brother Medill welcomed thir- 
ty souls, twenty-one being heads of families, 
who come for the first time to do in remem- 
brance of Him that which Jesus bids us to do. 
There are many happy homes in that ham- 
let by the sea, and many prayers will be of- 
fered for the continuance of God’s favor to 
those now so full of comfort and of courage. 
The critics who have a destructive purpose in 
their work must account it a strange thing 
that men are still born “from above,’ where 
the Word of God is preached by the messen- 
cers of Jesus Christ. So long as sin and sor- 
row are in the world will the riches of Christ 
be appreciated, if rightly set forth. The min- 
istry of reconciliation—how it rises in noble 
majesty, as the most enviable of pursuits! 
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To serve a King, and such a King—victorious 


and crowned, the Destroyer of Guilt, the Cap- 
tor of the Terror of the Grave—this is indeed 
high honor. When ministers forget worldly 
things, the honors, degrees and titles, the 
reaping of carnal things ; when they have char- 
ity for human frailties and-faults, and when 
they just consecrate themselves to the Mas- 
ter’s use, and work and pray for the salvation 
of souls, it is rare that God does not soon glo- 
rify his Son by sending the power of the Holy 
Spirit to magnify the inherent treasures of the 
inspired Word. 

Such preachers never suffer long tor 
s-towers of blessing, and the people see that 
scrip and larder are well filled. It was a wise 
niove on the part of the Presbytery of Benicia 
to put a Home and Sunday-school missionary 
in the field. The weak churches are being 
filled with a new life, and we see that the old, 
sweet doctrines of grace have lost none of 
their sweetness, and the reality of religion 1s 
now felt by many who gladly sing— 

“Oh, happy day, that fixed my choice, 
On Thee, my Savior and my God.’’ 


The Blue Laws. 


Scarcely a week passes but we see in the 
secular press some reference to the Connecti- 
cut Blue Laws, and many innocent people 
suppose that such a code of social order has a 
real existence. In Barber’s Connecticut: “His- 
torical Collections” we read (ed. 1849, pp. 137, 
ct seq) that a few well-to-do English colonists 
bought land of the Indians in 1638. In 1639 
they had no civil status, but were a church, 
which chose seven of its “pillars” to be a 
court, and a sermon upon the text, “Wisdom 
hath builded her house, she hath hewn out 
hei seven pillars,’ inaugurated the civil side 
or the communal life. The court was to meet 
vearly in October, and it determined “that the 
Word of God should be theonly rule for order- 
ing the affairs of government in that com- 
monwealth.” Trumbull. in his history, says 
that this was the original fundamental con- 
stitution of the government of New Haven: 
Barber says that as new towns were settled 
the civil government in its essential parts 
bore a near resemblance to the government of 
Connecticut. Roger Ludlow, in 1650, drew 
up a code of laws which included many regu- 
lations of social life which we would leave to 
family adjustment, but his work is not the one 
commonly known as the Connecticut Blue 
Laws. That code is found in “A General His- 
tory of Connecticut,” by Samuel A. Peters, 
the Parson Peter of Trumbull’s “McFingal.” 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia says, “This book has 
been called the most unscrupulous and mali- 
cious of lying narrative.” And under the title. 
“Blue Laws” it says: “The existence of such 
a code of laws is fully disproved. The onlv 
authority is Peters, who is notoriously un- 
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trustworthy.” Judge’ Smith says: “li the 
inventions of wits, humorists and buffoons 
were to be credited, they—the biue laws— 
must consist of many large volumes” ;-but in 
1767 “he could only find one volume at New 
Haven which, instead of being a code, togeth- 
e: with historic matters, contained only rec- 
ords of convictions consonant, in the judg- 
- ment of the magistrates, to the Word of God 
and the dictates of reason.”’ 
more or less open to criticism: in the light of 
this later age, did undoubtedly appear from 
time to time, but Connecticut had no such 
laws. Our own ancestor, from whom we are 
seventh in descent, came to this country: in 
1640, and bought land. of the Podunk: In- 
dians where the city of Hartford now. stands. 
The family has- preserved a mass of historic 
decuments concerning those and subsequent 
times, in that part of Connécticut, and we are 
sure that neither at Hartford nor at- New 


Haven were the Connecticut Blue Laws. so 


well-known to modern editors, once conceived 
ot. Now, will the honest editors,,.who have 
often reflected upon our ancestors, be honest 
enough to retract the false accusation so often 
made. or will the venerable falsehood come 
back from time to time with the Star of Beth- 
lehem nonsense (as to itS recurrence). and the 
stereotyped story about Calvinists believing 
that the unseen world contains in its most 
calorific quarters a host of infants half a span 
long? We fear not, for some men still act as 
if they believed that “‘a lie well stuck to is as 
cood as the truth.” 


Movements of 


Nothing has been more striking in the 
history of our land than the constant moving 
into it of people from abroad, and the con- 
stant movement of its own peopie from one 
place to another. Not a country school but 
has scattered its boys and girls wide-cast. 
Not a village or a lake slope but has its 
representatives far abroad. In this, our wes- 
tern world, the means of transportation are 
ncw so common, convenient and cheap, that 
people have become quite migratory. We 
build up our villages and towns and counties, 
oui cities and states, from everywhere. We 
build up our churches, our. corporations, our 
schools and universities, from everywhere. 
Families come in, attracted to a new place 
by the fertility of the soil, the cheapness of 
living, the better wages offered, or by other 
openings, to make money. We let economic 
reasons, or reasons of family, or of education, 
or of climate and health, ‘move us from this 
place to that. 

Sometimes invasion or domestic strife sends 
people out of a country ; sometimes religious 


persecution does it, and’ sometimes the pres- 


Sometimes. they go 
from mere restlessness or from love of adven-. 


sure of material want. 


Local regulations 


skilled artisans 
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ture; but generally, unless expelled, they go 
to better their condition. The ravages of 
French invasion once and repeatedly, sent 
crowds from the Palatinate to England and 
America. Persecution sent masses of the Hu- 
guenots abroad from France. Persecution 
sent the Puritan pilgrims from England. In 
the French Revolution there was an. exodus, 
first of royalists, then of priests, and finally 
of many who were neither. In the last two 
eenerations a vast multitude has come into 
the United States, sent hither by hard condi- 
tions of life in Europe. 

Every continent and section of continent 
has been overrun by immigration.. It charac- 
terized early history and later history. It has 
been witnessed in Asia; it ‘has built up all the 
colonies of the Etrropean powers; it has given 
much to the United States. It steadily pushed 
westward our frontier ; it has created the new- 
er States, and added size to all the cities and 
larger villages. It has made every land and 
large community of Christendom to be some- 
what cosmopolitan. New York or Chicago, 
fo1 instance,. have a great commingling of 
people native born and foreign; of people from | 
every part of the country; of men unlike in 
qualitv, in habit and custom. London pre- 
sents a vast mixture of races and nationalities. 
Every new land has a great mixture of unlike 
stocks. And the whole modern world pre- 
sents a vast scene of men moving to and fro— 
an intermingling of every sort. E.W. B. 


Benefits of Immigration. 


Immigration often brings much to a peo- 
ple. T ake Great. Britain, for an instance. In 
every century for more than a thousand years 
a stream of immigration has flowed in there. 
The immigrants brought their habits, their 
knowledge, their arts of life; in point of fact, 
it was her immigration which brought to 
England the civilization of the ancient world 
and the revived culture of continental Furope. 
The Normans brought the mayor for the 
government of the city and the chancellor of 
the exchequer for the finances of the realm. 
Later, Jews, Templars and Lombards brought 
in bills of exchange and other commercial 
improvements. Then, alien merchants, com- 
ing to make money, improved the industrial 
interests of the land. They taught lessons of 
commerce and finance. Later, craftsmen from 
Flanders brought in weaving and’ taught 
England to manufacture her wool rather than 
to export it. They started the clothing trade 
and made it a capitalized business. With its 
development came after a while the spinners 


-and weavers and dyers and other handicrafts- 


men, from over sea in Flanders, and other 
from. over. sea in Italy. 
When. the Huguenots, men of charac- 
ter and means, men of. skill, were 
pitched out. of. France, “ 


seventeen out of 


twenty who took to sea” land- 
ed in England and made a great contribution 
to her industrial progress on land and water. 
In like manner many a land has been in- 
debted to aliens who could help and who 
knew how to help others. Sometimes the 
foreigner has come from a higher culture in 
some respects, and become a teacher; some- 
times he has come from a lower culture in 
some respects, and become a learner. In 
each case he has been a kind of raw material 
that has been assimilated, that has been man- 
ufactured into something new and needed; 
ana has added to the size, the strength, the 
skill of the land he has come to. FE. W.B. 


Another Veteran Gone. 


We have just received word of the death of 
Rev. Wm. Gay of Dallas, Oregon. He was 
born in England in 1818; began preaching 
at the age of twenty-one. Soon after his mar- 
riage he came to this country, and has filled 
some of the best Presbyterian, pulpits in the 
land. In the fall of 1897, while statroned at 
Lafayette, Oregon, he was stricken with par- 
alysis and had to give up all ministerial work, 
and later made his home in Dallas, where he 
made many friends. 

Rev. E. J. Thompson, D.D., of Corvallis, 
preached a very impressive funeral sermon. 
He was assisted by the pastors of four other 
churches, who had omitted their morning serv- 
ices, so that all friends of the deceased could 
be present and participate in what was said 
and done. Dr. Thompson said that Father 
Gay’s presence in Synod was always that of 
a ministering angel. If there were troubled 
waters he poured soothing oil on them, and 
when dark clouds began to hover his sunshiny, 
Christlike ways and words dissipated them. 
The sympathy of The Occident and its friends 
is extended to his wife and children. 

We present on our first page the picture, 
taken several years ago, of this venerable 
brother. 


The following figures show how women 
have entered into the work of this country 
during the last thirty years : Female archi- 
tects have grown from I to 50; painters and 
scuiptors from 512 to 16,000; literary and sci- 
entific writers from 109 to 3,161; pastors from 
67 to 1,522: dentists from 34 to 417; engi- 
neers from 67 to 201; journalists from 35 to 
472; legal profession from 5 to 471; musi- 
cians from 5,763 to 47,309; officers from 414 
to 6,712; doctors and surgeons from 527 to 
6,882; directors of theaters from 100 to 943; 
accountants from nothing to 43,071; copyists 
and secretaries from 8,016 to 96,824, and-ste- 
nographers and typewriters from 7 to 50,633. 
Actresses ‘have increased from 692 to 3,833. | 
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In the Southland. 


By Elijah Oxymel. | 

The Rev. E. T. Lockard, the field agent for 
The Occident, is here in Los Angeles at pres- 
ent, trying to push the interests of the paper. 
We wish him success—the success he and the 
paper deserve. We believe the brethren gen- 
eraily will be glad to open their pulpits to him, 
for a statement of its merits and needs. 

The good people at Fullerton have adopted 
a plan for their new building, and are pro- 
ceeding to procure the funds which will be 
necessary in order to materialize the building. 
That it will go forward speedily and ‘success- 
fully is sure, from the consecrated willingness 
of the pastor and people, for the people have 
a mina to work. 

Last Sabbath, March 11th, was a happy 
day for the Bethsaida church people. The im- 
provement in the church building that has 
been progressing the past year having been 
completed, they decided to have an all-day 
meeting of prayer and praise, beginning at 
Q a. m., and continuing, with only short in- 
termissions, tillg p.m. At the 3 p. m. service 
nine pastors of the city were present and 
spoke words of friendly greeting, and three 
other pastors sent friendly words and regrets, 
with congratulations. All the speakers re- 
ferred very touchingly to Mrs. Newell, whose 
recent going home to God’s upper sanctuary 
has brought such sorrow, not only to the pas- 
ter, but to all the people. The services 
throughout the day were well attended, and 
were pervaded by a spirit of earnest longing 
for spiritual blessings on the people. 

The improvement just finished’ in- 
cludes the entire transformation and 
enlarging of the main auditorium, dip- 
ping the floor, seating with the best pews 
from the East, circular in form, building a 
beautiful choir loft, and refurnishing all the 
interior and recarpeting it all with a beauti- 
fui new carpet. The form of the room and the 
tasteful and harmonious color and finishing 
make it a very beautiful and comfortable 
house of worship. Two additional rooms 
were also built, making five rooms in all. The 
main auditorium will comfortably seat over 
350 people, and this is. connected with the 
main parior by rising doors, which will seat 
150 more, giving a seating capacity of 500 if. 
needed. The entire cost of this improvement 
was $2,200, all provided but $300. No special 
appeal was madé for money on opening day. 
Mr. Newell's pastorate began five years ago, 
with a debt of $2,000 on the property. Dur- 
ing these five years the building has been en- 
larged and improved at a cost of $4,500, and 
the debt has been reduced meanwhile $800, 
leaving the completed building with a present 
indebtedness, all told, of $1,200. An effort 
is being made to remove this. | 

There is to be another pro re nata meeting 
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of Los Angeles Presbytery, this time to dis- 
solve the pastoral relation between Rev. D. 
A. McRae and the Third church of Los An- 
geles. Brother McRae has quite an extended 
trip in contemplation, and will be started upon 
it (D. V.) by the time of the regular spring 
session of the Presbytery. 

The Rev. G. C. Butterfield had the pleasure 
oft welcoming three upon confession of faith 
at Lakeside on March 11th. 

The Rev. C. A. Ross, who is supplying the 
church at Santa Ana in the absence of Rev. 
Dr. W. H. Layson, has been assisting Dr. 
Parker of Orange in special services. The 
work has been blessed by a quickened interest 
in many, and we trust a number. have been 
turned from darkness to light. Dr. Parker is 
the longest-settled in one field of any of our 
pastors in Southern California. 
abides in strength, and the has been permitted 
to see the work prosper at his hands in the 
years gone by. 

March 16, 1900. 


| Note by the Editor—We our helpful 
correspondent for ‘his good words for The Oc- 
cident. We have lately seen a letter sent to 
one of our pastors in Southern California, 
saying that one of the /nterwr’s best field men 
expects to leave Chicago shortly, for work in 
Los Angeles and other churches of California. 
The letter asks for church manuals, etc., so 
that the /nterior can mail sample copies to the 
members of our congregations. he usual 
ccurtesy is offered to the recipient of the let- 
ter. What would the /nterior think were we to 
send our agent to Chicago to canvass for The 
Occident? We are struggling along, trying 
hard to supply a necessity for our Presbyte- 
rian churches on the Coast with our local 
religious newspaper. If our brethren do send 
on their manuals, and flood their congrega- 
tions with Eastern papers, however good, 
they may be sure that it will not be long be- 


fore those engaged at heavy cost in furnishing 


them The Occident will become weary of the 
burden and quit. If we have any unselfish 
purpose to push our work on this Coast, we 
should press the claims of The Occident, and 
nothing should be allowed to crush it. This 
appeal is not made that editors and others may 
be continued on their salaries, for we are all 
Siving our time and service without cost to 
this real missionary endeavor. TFs 


Governor Roosevelt delivered a lecture on 
“Good Citizenship” in Trinity church, New- 
burg, N. Y., on February 28th. He took 
strong ground against the Horton law, which 
permits prize fights under the guise of boxing 
matches, and urged its repeal by the Legisla- 
ture. Would that California’s Governor 
might do likewise! 


Late news from New York City informs us 
of the withdrawal of Professor Arthur C. Mc- 
Giffert from the Presbyterian church. 
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His bow. 


Early Presbyterianism in California. 
By Rev. James L. Woods. 


Presbyteries and Synods (Old School). 
THE PRESBYTERY OF CALIFORNIA 


Was formed by the General Assembly 
in session at Pittsburg, Pa. in May, 
1849. It was composed of Miuinisters 
Sylvester Woodbridge, Jr., of the Pres- 
bytery of Long Island, N.. Y., Albert 
Williams of the of Raritan, 
James Woods of the Presbytery of East Aia- 
bama, and Francis Hart of the Presbytery of 
Missouri, and the churches Benicia First 
and San Francisco First. It was placed under 
the care of the Synod of New York. The first 
expected meeting in October, 1849, was prov- 
identially delayed. Mr. Woods, en route by 
way of Cape Horn, was hindered by ocean 
storms and other casualities of the sea, and 
Mr. Hart died on the ‘overland journey. 

The first meeting was held at Benicia, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1850; present Ministers Williams, 
Woodbridge and Woods (the three Ws), and 
Elder Chauncey EF. Wetmore of the Benicia 
church. The First church of San Francisco 
was not represented. The Rev. William G. 
Canders of the Presbytery of Maury, Tenn., 
was invited to sit as a corresponding member. 
The opening sermon was preached by Mr. 
Woodbridge, as convener, from Ps. Ix: 4. Mr. 
Williams was elected Moderator. After a 
session of two days its business was concluded 
by installing Mr. Woodbridge as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Benicia. Mr. 
Woods preached the installation sermon. 

The Presbytery resumed its business by 
meeting at Stockton the following April, 


when the First Presbyterian church of 
Stockton, organized March 17th, 1850, 
was received and_ enrolled. Its semi- 


annual, or second regular meeting, was held . 
in San Francisco, September, 1850, when Mr. 
Williams was installed as pastor of the First 
church of San Francisco. 


THE PKESBYTERY OF STOCKTON 


Was formed by the General Assembly in ses- 
sion at Charleston, S. C., in May, 1852. It 
was composed os Ministers Sylvester Wood- 
bridge and James Woods of the Presbytery of 
California and William G. Canders of the 
Presbytery of Maury. It included the church- 
es Benicia First and Stockton First. Its first 
meeting was held at Stockton, August 17, 
1852. The opening sermon was preached by 
Mr. Woodbridge. 

When the iii were re-organized 
in 1870, in the re-united church, the name of 
Stockton Presbytery disappeared and Sacra- 
mento Presbytery was made its legal suc- 
cessor. October 11, 1886, the Presbytery of 
Stockton was again erected by the Synod, and 
became, immediately, its own’ legal successor 
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as a pioneer Presbytery and one of the original 


three constituting the Synod of the Pacific. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF BENICIA 


Was formed by the General Assembly in ses- 
sion at New York in May, 1856. It was com- 
posed of Ministers James Woods of the Pres- 
bytery of California, Sylvester Woodbridge 
and Benjamin B. Bonham of the Presbytery 
of Stockton. It included the churches of Be- 
nicia First and Santa Rosa First (organized 
March 17, 1856). Its first meeting was open- 
ed with a sermon by Mr. Woodbridge, from 
the text “Peace, be still’ (Mark iv: 39), 
preached in the first brick courthouse at Santa 
Rosa in the early summer of 1856. Only 
Messrs. Woodbridge and Woods were pres- 
ent of the ministers, so the meeting adjourned 
for want of a quorum. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF OREGON 


Was formed by the General Assembly in ses- 
sion at Saint Louis, Mo., in May, 1851. It 
was composed of Ministers Lewis, Thompson, 
Edward R. Geary and Robert Robe. ° It in- 
cluded the Presbyterian church at Clatsop 
Plains, near Astoria, organized September 
19, 1846, by the Rev. Lewis Thompson. The 
Presbytery’s first meeting was held at Latfa- 
yette, Yamhill ccunty, November 19, 1851. 


Elder Alva Condit represented the only 


church. It was placed under the care of the 
Synod of New York. It was one of the origi- 
nal Presbyteries (California, Stockton and Or- 
egon) constituting the Synod of the Pacific in 
1852. 

The Presbyter, of Oregon became the Syn- 
od of Oregon, and the name Synod of the Pa- 
cific was changed to that of Synod of Cali- 
fornia in 1892. 

The Presbytery of Puget Sound was formed 
in 1858 in the Territory of Washington. It be- 
became the Synod of Washington. The Rev. 
George F. Whitworth was the first moder- 
‘ator. Other data are not accessible at this 
writing. 

THE SYNOD OF THE PACIFIC. 


The Synod was formed by the General As- 
sembly in sessiou at Charleston, S. C., on 
May 22, 1852. It was composed of the fol- 
‘lowing ministers and churches in their sever- 
al presbyteries. 

PRESBYTERY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Ministers Albert Williams, Robert McCoy, 
William Williams and Frederic Buel; church- 
es, San Francisco First and the Santa Clara 
Camden. 

STOCKTON PRESBYTERY. 


Ministers Sylvester Woodbridge, James 
Woods and William G. Canders; churches, 
Benicia First and Stockton First. | 


- OREGON PRESBYTERY,. . 
Ministers. Lewis Thompson, Edward R. 


Christ is a sun that never sets. - 
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Geary and Robert Robe; church of Clatsop 


Plains. | 
The Synod’s first meeting was held in 


the First Presbyterian church of San 
Francisco October 19th, 1852. The Rev. 
Albert Williams, being “the oldest miun- 


ister present,’ acted as convener, préach- 
ing the opening sermon from I Timothy 
iii: 15. The Rev. Robert Robe was present 
from the Presbytery of. Oregon.. As far as 
known, he is the-only survivor of the original 
Synod. The Rev. James Woods of the. Pres- 
bytery of Stockton was elected as the first 
Moderator, and the Rev. Albert Williams as . 
the first Stated Clerk. 
Until 1859 it was difficult to procure a quor- 
um, and in some of the years there was no ses- 
sion. The Rev. Sylvester: Woodbridge, D.D.,. 
was the Moderator in 1859, closing the first 
decade. 
Lakeport, Cal. 


An Orator’s Funny Start. 


Congressman Charles B. Landis of Indiana, 
whose speech against Brigham H. Roberts 
caused him to be dubbed the new Demosthe- 
nes of the House, tells in the March Success 
the following story of his first experience in 
public speaking: | | 

“It seems but yesterday,” he told me, “that 
I got up and! faced that first public audience of 
mine. I had spoken a few sentences in fear 
and trembling, complimentary to the farmers 
on taking so much interest in public ques- 
tions, when my brother yelled, ‘Good! Good! 
Bravo! Hear! Hear! He wanted to en- 
courage me, you see. When he grew quiet, I 
proceeded. A few minutes later, when I had 
scored a good point—in John’s opinion—he 
broke loose again in such applause that it 
sounded like a fractious ‘horse in a livery sta- 
ble. The effect on the audience was magical. 
No one knew he was my brother. What my 
speech failed to accomplish, John’s enthusi- 
asm brought about. I got to laughing, and so. 
did the crowd. It was easy for me then, for I 
abandoned all my set phrases and told a few 
good stories such as all country audiences en- 
joy. When the meeting was dismissed, John 
was the first one to rush up and say, ‘You did 
great.’ I did not have the heart to scold him, 
for I had learned, through him, the creat les- 
son of success in public speaking—the getting 
in touch with one’s audience by talking to. 
them, not at them.” 


Professor Sumner of Yale explains the 
meaning of his statement, that ninety per cent 
of the marriages of to-day are unhappy, to be 
that there is that proportion where the reality: 


does not come up to the ideal and disappoint-. 
ment follows. | | 
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Variations of Darwin and Darwinism. 


Passing a bookseller’s window the other day 
1 stopped, as my custom often is, to take a 
look. within, and saw there a handsome array 
of good-sized volumes in attractive bindings, 
with gilt tops, and among them Darwin's “Or- 
igin of Species.” A card in the window in- 
vited me to become the happy possessor of 
this or any of its companion volumes, for the 
trifling sum of “fifty cents.’ I almost held 
my breath for an insiant, for I could not help 
thinking of the time—forty years ago in Lon- 
don—when the two-volume, high-priced, first 
edition of that famous work appeared, and was 
snatched up by a waiting, eager, impatient 
crowd, who made way with the first edition 
in twenty-four heurs! Edition after edition 
quickly fol:owed. Charles Kingsley wrote: 
“Darwin is carrying everything before him.” 
Frederick Denison Maurice exclaimed sympa- 
theticailly: “Darwin is conquering every- 
where, and rushir.g in like a flood.” All this 
was evidently too good to last. Sic transit 
gloria muna. 

Without seeking, however, to attach any 
special moral significance to this phenomenal 
drop in the price of that world-famous book, 
from a guinea (niore or less) to a paltry “four 
bits,” I desire to call attention to a subject of 
greater consequence, namely, some of the rad- 
ical variations of Darwin and Darwinism. 

When a vaunted' theory of “origins” is put 
forth, which claims to have Solved the riddle 
of the universe without any necessity for the 
intervention of a Creator, and to have anni- 
hilated the argument from “design,” which is 
a mainstay of both natural and revealed relig- 
ion, it is reasonabie to ask for the substan- 
tial flesh-and-blood proofs: which support such 
an astonishing pretension; and it is not satis- 
fying to be put off with a shadowy substitute 
of sounding and glittering generalities, whose 
relevance to the points at issue is disputed, or 
whose interpretation, at least, is ambiguous. 
In physical science, proofs drawn from general 
considerations are almost certain to be *dou- 
ble-edged,”’ borrowing their significance from 
the mental prepossession or moral tempera- 
ment of the observer, who (more or less un- 
consciously) reads into them the meaning he 
wishes to find. An idealist, like Agassiz, will 
interpret them in one way; a-sensualist, like 
Herbert Spencer, will interpret them in exact- 
lx the opposite way. 

‘* The man who looks on glass, 
it may stay his eye; 
Or, it he pleases, through it pass, 
Andthen the heavens espy.-" 


Our first and most obvious criticism of the 


“Origin of Species’? would be that it does not 
account for the origin of anything. This is a 
fact so palpable that it has become the occa- 
sion of a wide split among the followers of 
Darwin. But let that pass for the present. © 
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After that long-expected work appeared, 
Darwin wrote to his friend, Mr. Bentham, 
that his theory of variation by natural selec- 
tion did: not rest upon any ascertained facts 
which prove that species have ever changed, 
but upon general considerations.” The 
general consideration which impressed him 
most, and was the mainstay of his confidence 
in the correctness of his theory, was drawn 
from the science of embryology. This com- 
paratively new science reveals these two. sur- 
prising facts: first, that all animals, without 
exception, are derived from eggs, which are 
microscopically small and identical in sub- 
stance and structure; and second, that in 
their processes of development, all of. them 
pass through identically the same metamor- 
phoses, making it impossible for the eye to 
distinguish one from another, until they reach 
the point where each takes on its own specific 
characters. Thus the history of each individ- 
ual life of to-day was thought to epitomize the 
history of life in general, through all the ages 
of the past, and to indicate that all.creatures 
which breathe are descended from one com- 
mon ancestor. Let us stick a pin here. 


In his book Dzrwin expresses his belief that 
all beings were Gerived from one primordial 
form. A few months later he wrote to L. 
Jenyns: “I was certainly rash in putting in 
my belief of the probability of all beings hav- 
ing descended from one primordial form, but 
as this yet seems to me probable, I am unwill- 
ing to strikeitout. Of course,it is opentoevery 
one to believe that man appeared by a special 
miracle, though | do not see the necessity or 
probability of it.” Up to this time, then, be- 
lief in separate nuracles of creation, though 
not favored by Darwin, was nevertheless con- 
sidered by him as orthodox, and any one 
might hold it without losing caste. 


A little later, however, Darwin. suddenly 
changes his tune, and sends post-haste to his 
friend Lyell this startling caveat: “I grieve to 
see you hint at the creation of distinct suc- 
cessive types, as well as a number of distinct 
aboriginal types. Remember, if you admit this, 
you give up the embryological argument (the 
weightiest of all), and the morphological or ho- 
mological argument. You cut my throat and 
your own throat, too, and I believe will live 
to be sorry for :t.”. The italics are Darwin's. 
What is the matter? What has happened? 
What disturbing influence has come over. the 
spirit of the. great scientist’s dream?. Why 
this sudden outcry of alarm? Why does Ly-. 
ell’s bare “hint” of distinct successive or abor- 
iginal. creations. send an ague-fit of fear 
through the heart of the author of the “Ori- 
gin of Species,’ making him talk excitedly 
about “‘throat-cuiting’? 
_ Just this has happened, and nothing either 
less or more. The great scientific navigator— 
the Columbus in search of a. new world—has$ 
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just found his geographical reckonings. He 
has just now disvvered the true significance of 
that embryologica! argument which he had made 
the corner-stone of his theory. He now sees, tor 
the first time, that embryology cannot be 
made to dance the jig for both evolutionism 
and creationism. The liberty, therefore, which 
he had hitherto allowed his followers of hold- 
ing to separate miracles of creation, must be 
peremptorily withdrawn, else they will be put- 
ting the knife to his and their own scientific 
throats! 

Tihis is certainly an astounding predica- 
ment for a great scientist to be caught in— 
that of having anounced, amid a flourish of 
trumpets, a revciutionary theory of the uni- 
verse, without having once scented the true 
meaning of the main argument relied upon for 
its support! 

It was about this time that Darwin ac- 
knowledged to Prof. Asa Gray, that on the 
subject of “design,” which Gray was trying to 
get him to incorporate into his theory, he was 
“all in a muddle.” ‘That upon a purely theo- 
logical question, upon which his mind had 
long remained fallow, Darwin should have 
been “in a muddle” is not very surprising. 
But what move than surprises us is that, after 
twenty years of patient study of the theory of 
natural selection, and of its argumentative ba- 
sis, its author should have utterly mistaken the 
drift of those “general considerations” upon 
which he was staking the life of his theory; in 
other words, that he should discover himself to 
the world as having been in a thick scientific 
“muddle.” 

There is another fact which strikingly illus- 
trates the inconsistency as well as crudity of 
Darwin’s ideas and his seeming lack of ability 
to form correct general conclusions. We pre- 
fer to take this charitable view of the matter, 
rather than to suspect him of disingenuous- 
ness, or of hedging, in order to get himself out 
of a scientific dilemma, without sacrificing his 
darling theory. 

In a letter to Sir Charles Lyell, the says: “I 
cannot remember that I stated in the ‘Origin’ 
the fact of very few species ever varying. You 
have stated the matter much better in your let- 
ter. Instead of saying, as I often have, that 
very few species ever vary at the same time, I 
ought to have said that very few species ever 
vary so as to become modified, for this is the 
fundamental basis of classification.” Let us 
stick another pin here. 

Lyell had evidently put a flea into Darwin’s 
ear, cautioning him not to push his theory of 
natural selection too far, lest he should upset 
things, and especially disturb the principle of 
classification which is the fundamental basis of 
all science. A greater than Darwin—the im- 
mortal Cuvier—had scented this danger long 
before, and sounded the alarm of a rock ahead 
in the pathway of evolutionary science. “Tf 
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species is not permanent,” said he, “there can 
not be any science of natural history.” Agas- 
siz said substantially the same thing, to which 
Darwin replied only with a sneer, though 
niaking the candid concession that “Agassiz’s 
name, no doubt, is a heavy weight against us.” 

But note the rank inconsistency of Darwin's 
position here. In order to save his theory ot 
natural selection, he assumes that “ a very 
few” species have progressively) changed, be- 
cause the argument from embryology requires 
it, or at least can be made to squint that way. 
In order to save biological science from fall- 
ing into rack and ruin, he arrests the operation 
of the principle of natural selection at this 
point, and assumes that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of species ‘have not changed, because the 
fundamental basis of classification demands it. 
In other words, embryology is a good and 
sufficient argument to prove that in a few rare 
and exceptional cases species have changed ; 
while classification is an equally good and sutf- 
ficient argument to prove that in the long run 
and as a general rule, species have not chang- 
ed! 

These examples are enough to show us how 
useful and vezy handy “general considera- 
tions” are for the establishment of sctentific 
theories, provided they are used with caution 
and not pushed too far; and after one has 
learned where, when and how wisely to dis- 
criminate, so as to draw only the right con- 
clusions! 

In reviewing this subject I am impressed 
anew with the conviction that a little saving 
common-sense is as good for scientists as for 
other people; and that it is even more needful 
for them, in these days when absorbing atten- 
tion to special studies is liable to disturb the 
mental equilibrium; when the extreme ten- 
sion of particular faculties devoted long and 
exclusively to particular subjects is almost 
sure to impair or destroy the soundness of the 
general judgment. This endowment of sav- 
ing common sense is needful to inspire cau- 
tion in the enthusiastic devotee of science, and 
to impress upon him the value of “hindsight’’ 
as well as foresight, in prosecuting scientific 
theories. The possession of it—to borrow an 
expression from the horticultural art—may 
sometime prevent the subjective philosopher, 
or the self-absorbed ‘student of nature, from 
(in a fit of mental abstraction) sawing off the 


limb on which he is sitting. W.V. Couch. 
San Diego, Cal. 


It is likely that the Second Presbyterian 
church of Pittsburg has had the largest num- 
ber of additions to membership during the 
last two years of any church in this country. 
The number is 528, and a majority were men. 


Among the soldiers serving Great Britain in 


the South African war are at least 300 He- 
brews. 
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Letter to the Presbyterian People ot Cali- 
fornia. 


The Synod of California at its last meeting 
appointed the undersigned a ‘committee on 
ways and means of securing the exemption 
of our churches from taxation.” We beg to 
inform our friends throughout the Synod that 
the movement in this direction has been suc- 
cessfully set on foot. The active co-operation 
of the other important religious bodies of the 
State has been secured; the Legislature, by a 
nearly unanimous vote in both houses, and 
with the approva! of the Governor, has sub- 
mitted an amendment to the Constitution, to 
be voted on by the people at the next general 
election in November, 1900, and so far as now 
appears the outlock is very encouraging. The 
Amendment proposed is very specific and 
stringent, and asks for the exemption of hous- 


-es used exclusively for purposes of religious 


worhip, together with the land on which ‘they 
are situated, and which is necessary for their 
convenient use. E,verything else is exclud- 
ed. This proposal, when explained, seems to 
meet with genera! approbation, and so far we 
are sanguine of success. But our people need 
to be informed as to the subject, and urged 
to an active campaign in its behalf. This 
movement was begun by our Synod in San 
Diego, in October, 1898, and it was owing to 
the initiative of the committee then appointed 
that an organized effort was made to secure 
the favorable action of the Legislature. This 
effort was entirely successful, and now it re- 
mains for the people of California to endorse 
the action at the polls. California is the only 
State in the Union that taxes church build- 
ings; indeed, the only one known to us in the 
civilized world. As nearly as we can ascer- 
tain, the churches under the care of our Syn- 
od pay about forty thousand dollars a year for 
the privilege of carrying on their work in the 
State. We receive from our Home Board 
about twenty-six thousand. It takes all of 
this and about fourteen thousand more to pay 
taxes on our houses of worship. The like is 
true of other bo.lies. Thus we are grievously 
handicapped in cur work. Now we have the 
opportunity of getting relief from this heavy 
burden. If we aliow this opportunity to pass 
unimproved, it will be a great many years be- 
fore it will come to us again. If we are to 
succeed, we :nusi use great diligence in in- 


forming the people, in’ meeting objections, 


and in awakening interest in the movement. 
We respectfully urge upon all our ministers, 
elders and others interested, the great impor- 
tance of bringing this subject before the peo- 
ple, and using all proper means to enlist their 
sympathy and active assistance. 

A pamphlet prepared by the Rev. F. D. Bo- 
vard, D.D., of College Park, is an admirable 
and very forcible statement of the case, and 
we strongly advise its purchase in large quan- 
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tities for distribution among the people. It 
costs but five dollars a thousand copies. What 
is now specially needed is that their interest 
be awakened. Our success depends on this. 
John W. Dinsmore, Chairman. San Jose. 
John Hemphill, Sec. San Francisco. 
Robert F. Ceyle. Oakland. 
H. A. Mayhew. Sacramento. 
E. W. Woolsey. Benicia. 
B. W. Diehl. Angeles. 
Charles F. Carrier. Santa Barbara. 
James Thompson. Stockton. 


Utah Should Awain Be Territory. 


A few days ago Senator Kyle presented the 
following memorial in the United States Sen- 
ate, and had it referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The memorial may not crystallize 
into law and remand Utah where she deserves 
to be—to the list of our territories. But it 
may have such effect. In any case this me- 
morial should do good: 

Memorial—W hereas, By the principles and 
practice of both civil and criminal law, ‘Fraud 
vitiates all contracts,’ the Congress of the 
United States of America is hereby memorial- 
ized to consider the propriety of repealing the 
act creating Utah a State of this Union; said 
act having been passed with the distinct and 
explicitly expressed understanding that the 
criminal practice of polygamy had been, and 
forever would be, abandoned. And said crim- 
inal practice not having then been abandoned, 
and being still continued; therefore, in the 
name of civil liberty, which is imperiled by 
this outrage on this and future ages, as well as 
in the interest of ethics, per se, and of law and 
order, this memorial is respectfully submit- 
ted. Geo. May Powell, 

President Arbitration Council. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Something Wrong Somewhere, 


A good Christian mother, who gave a son 
to the service of the nation in the Philippines, 
writes feelingly as follows: 

“Over four hundred saloons started in and 
around Manila since its occupation by our 
troops, and our soldiers bartering for soul and 
body of women and girls—is it thus we Chris- 


tianize these Children of the Forest? Can 


we expect God’s blessing on our newly ac- 
quired islands if we first carry poisoned cups 
and sinful lust to their shores? And we— 
Americans! Might not even the Goddess of 
Liberty weep in shame? Might we not, in 
pride of manhood, also smother our greed and 
far-reaching selfishness, that expansion might 
be true Americanism? These things that de- 
stroy nations we should put far from us, and 
build on better foundations; looking to a 
brotherhood strong enough for the best na- 
tion on earth, not in boasting, but in actual 
striving. 
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The Salvation of the Maori. 


Part I. A Peep into a Maori Village. 
By Wherahiko Rawei. 


Te Ruapeka is one of the most weird yet 
picturesque Maor: villages in all New Zea- 
land. It is situated on a long, narrow penin- 
sula, jutting out into Lake Rotorua, a mag- 
nificent sheet of water twenty-five miles in 
circumference. Every part of this strip ot 
land from one end to the other is riddled with 
hot springs, some of which shoot out of the 
ground from small apertures, while others as- 
sume the form of large steaming pools. They 
are of all degrees of temperature, from tepid 
heat to boiling point ; and while you may cook 
your dinner in one, you may take a delighttul 
bath in another, and get scalded to death in 
a third. 2 

Many years ago a pa,‘native Maori vil- 
jage,” stood at tle farther end of the peninsu- 
la, but one wild night a rumbling noise was 
heard, then a sound of hissing steam, the 
trembling earth opened, and the pa, with its 
unfortunate inhabitants, sank bodily into the 
depths of the lake. All the houses in this 
district to-day are built of raupo, a kind of 
reed, with large 1ecesses in front of the door- 
ways, the woodwork of which is curiously and 
elaborately carved. The interior presents a 
strange spectacle; the roof, high and slanting, 
is supported by an elaborately carved ridge- 
pole, while the rafters are covered with cu- 
riously curved and twisted lines of strange 
design and endless variety. The lower walls 
of the building are ornamented with figures 
representing renowned ancestors of the tribe. 
These singular effigies appear at first glance 
to have been cerved after the same model ; 
but upon closer examination each is found 
to have some peculiarity of feature or bodily 


‘Woman of the Te Ruapeka. 


‘‘In costume of native place and Toi Toi grass.’ | 
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Maori Maiden in Native Costume. 


characteristic tor which the particular warrior 
represented was supposed to have been re- 
inarkabie while in the flesh. One and all are 
depicted with distorted features, protruding 
tongues, and a defiant mien, while their large 
staring eyes are tormed of the pearly shell of 
the fresh water mussel. 

These whares (dwellings) are clustered pro- 
miscuously among the springs, and it is no 
unfrequent occurrence to see a handsome 
youth or dark-eyed maiden come out from 
the carved portals of a native hut, in the prim- 
itive costume of nature, and jump into one of 
the many pools, utterly unconscious of any 
immodesty.. They bathe in the warm, silvery 
water for hours, looking like beautiful bronze. 
statues encased in blocks of crystal. 

Not only do the people use these springs 
for bathing purpuses, and in others, “specially 
reserved,” do their cooking, but they actually 
bury their dead among them; for at one end 
of the village there is a small graveyard sit- 
uated among the boiling springs and steaming 
fissures that crop up everywhere over the 
ground, presenting a truly strange appear- 
ance. Two miles from this spot is Whakare- 
warewa, anothe; native settlement. Here 
geysers, hot springs, and boiling pools are 
scattered about in every direction, while the 
ground trembh'‘es and hisses as if in furv be- 
neath one’s feet. One of the largest geysers 


-is the Wairoa, which throws up an immense 


column of boiling water to a height of 160 
feet. It is somewhat erratic, though, and is 
frequently dormant for days together. 

Near at hand are the Pohutu and Waikiti 
geysers ; 'the latter plays incessantly, throwing 
up great volumes of water and steam every ten 
minutes. A white terrace of marvelous beauty 
is gradually formiing at its base, which in vears 
to come may possibly rival the great. White 
Terrace destroyed in an eruption in June 
1886. The natives of this village belong to 


the famous Arawa tribe. In their manner of 


living and traditional surroundings they are 
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interesting and picturesque. The women are 
peculiarly prepossessing, some of the maidens 
being essentially beautiful,as will be seen from 
the photographs which illustrate this article. 
Their clothing consists of a single loose robe 
which they manufacture from native flax and 
to1 toi grasses, or the feathers of rare and 
beautiful New Zealand birds. 

The Maoris are not the aboriginals of New 
Zealand. Where they originally came from 
has always been a debatable question amongst 
scientific men. The natives themselves have 
several traditions bearing on the subject, all 
more or less interesting and romantic. One of 
the most feasible is as follows: Te Kupe, a 
Maori priest, living on an island called Ha- 
waiki (supposed to be Hawaii), incurred the 
displeasure of the ruling chief and was com- 
pelled to flee for his life. Securing a canoe, 
and stocking it with provisions, he paddied 
out to sea, leaving home and friends as he im- 
agined forever, and was mourned as dead by 
his sorrowing relatives; but some twelve 
months later, to the intense surprise of the is- 
landers, he returned, with a glowing account 
ot a wonderful country he had discovered. In 
graphic language he described its huge for- 
ests, its burning mountains, its steaming 
lakes, and gigantic birds. 

His story caused the wildest excitement 
among the inhabiants, who now regarded Te 
Kupe as a god, and preparations were at once 
made to explore this land of strange sights. 

Seven large canoes were constructed and 
named as foilows: The Aotea, Arawa, Tainui, 


Mata-Atua, Takitumu, Tokomaru, and Kura- 


haupe. These were laden with provisions and 
water, and at length, all being ready, an ad- 
venturous party, guided by Te Kupe, set 
forth, eventually arriving at their destination. 
Te Kupe’ s canoe, the “Aotea,’” was the first 
to reach the land, hence the Maori name “‘Ao- 


Maori Princess. 


robe is composed of the feathers of rare New Zealand 
birds.’’ 
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tearoa”’ was given by its occupants to New 
Zealand. 


At what period this took place is one ot 
those interesting events in connection with 
their history which have been lost in the dim 

vista of the past. But the Maoris of the pres- 

ent day invariab!y refer to Hawaii as the tath- 
erland of their race. Hence the native pro- 
verb, “Il kune mai i Hawaii, te kune kai te 
kune tangata.’ ‘The seed of our coming is 
trom Hawau, the birthplace of man.” 

This tradition, with other events connected 
with the people, has been handed down from 
lather to son through countless generations, 
and although these ancestral reminiscences 
may appear like a labyrinth of mythical fan- 
cies, yet when considered with the rude mon- 
uments and carvings, which serve to perpet- 


uate their memory, they form, as it were, miss- 


ing links in the unwritten annals of a splendid, 
albeit Savage, race of people, who, by their 
singular intelligence and chivalrous’ valor, 
will be remembered i in the history of the world 
so long as the record of the rise and progress 
of the British Eripire shall endure. 


(7o be continued. \ 


“ Pictures.” 


Bodega means a hollow place between hills, 
and in spite of Russian occupation and rail- 
roads, we have the Heads, Bay Town and 
cross- -roads at Bodega. For thirty years there 
has been a Presbyterian church here. 
At Bolinas the scenery is romantic, as at the 
Marin town one of our Seminary young men 
found a bride a few years ago, so at Bodega, 
quite recently, another young man from San 
Anselmo found his life partner, but your un- 
fortunate correspondent could not find a sin- 
ole copy even of the Oecidcnt to cheer his 
heart at either place. 

At a prayer-meeting not long ago the lead- 
er dwelt much on the famous pictures of the 
world, and wished he had enough money to 
buy a certain masterpiece, but “the world is 
full of beauty when the heart is full of love.” 
San Francisco has many beautiful pictures, as 
in the art gallery on Noh Hill, and even the 
saloons on the water front have pictures, but 
the one picture of most interest to the Chris- 
tian is the unconditional surrender of the god- 
man on Calvary, where the Just One died, that 
a fallen race might be redeemed. 

The air is pure out here, and the pasture 
oreen, but some one ought to press the claims 
of the Occident, at least such is the humble 
opinion of your correspondent. Sartor. 


The Only Rest. 


The meal unshared is food unblest, 

Thou hoardest in vain what love should spend; 
Self-ease is pain; the only rest 

Is labor for a worthy end. 
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A New Leaf. 


He came to my desk with a quivering lip— 
The lesson was done: 
‘* Dear teacher, I want a new leaf,’’ he said; 
have spoiled this one.’’ 
In place of the leaf, so stained and blotted, 
I gave him a new one, all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled— 
‘* Do better now, my child.’’ 


I went to the throne with a quivering soul— 

The old year was done: 

‘* Dear Father, hast thou a new leaf for me? 

I have spoiled this one.’’ 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one, all unspotted; 

And into my sad heart smiled— 

‘* Do better now, my child.’’ 
—Selected. 


Webster’s Uuanswerable Argument. 


One pleasant morning in the fall of 1851, 
Daniel Webster said to a friend, “I am going 
to visit John Colby, and I want you to go with 


me 


y ‘He wished to see Mr. Colby, because many 
years before, when a boy, he had known him 
as one of the wickedest and most worldly of 
men. Not vicious, as the world judges, but 
profane, reckless, grasping and shrewd. 

“T have been told,” continued Mr. Webster, 
“that recently he has been converted—has met 
with that mysterious change of heart—or, in 
other words, has become a consistent, prayer- 
ful Christian. 

“This has given me a very strong desire 
to have a personal interview with him, and to 
hear with my own ears his account of this 
change. For, humanly speaking, I should 
have said that his was about.as hopeless a 
case for conversion as I could well conceive. 
He won’t know me, and I shall know him; 
and I don’t intend to make myself known at 
first.”’ 

Mr. Webster had not seen him for forty- 
five years, and had to inquire the way to his 
house as he neared the place. The door 
stood open, as they approached, so that the 
inmates could be seen. 

An old man, with white hair, was sitting 
by a little table whereon lay a large Bible, in 
which he had been reading. 

He took off his Spectacles and laid them 
upon the page of the book, and looked up as 
we approached, Mr. Webster in front. He 
was a man over six feet in height, and he re- 
tained in a wonderful degree his erect and 
manly form, although he was eighty-five. His 
frame was that of a once powerful man. As 
I looked in at the door I thought I never saw 
a more striking figure. He straightened him- 
self, but said nothing until just as we ap- 
peared at the door, when he greeted us with, 
“Walk in, gentlemen.” 

He then spoke to his grandchild to give us 
some chairs. The meeting was a: little awk- 
ward, and he looked very sharply at us, as 
much as to say, “You are here, but for what 
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I don’t know; make known your business.” \ 


Mr. Webster’s first salutation was, “This is 
Mr. Colby, Mr. John Colby, is it not?” 

“That is my name, sir,’ was the reply. 

“I suppose you don’t know me,” said Mr. 
Webster. 

“No, sir, I don’t know you, and I should 
like to know how you know me?” 

“IT have seen you before, Mr. Colby.” 

‘Seen me before!” said he; “pray, where 
and when?” 

“Have you no recollection of me?” asked 
Mr. Webster. 

‘No, sir, not the slightest’; and he looked 
past Mr. Webster toward me, as if trying to 
remember if he had seen me. 

Mr. Webster remarked, “I think you never 
saw this gentleman before, but you have seen 
me.”’ 

Colby put the question again, “When and 
where ?” 

“You married my eldest sister,” replied 
Mr. Webster, calling her by name. 

“I married your eldest sister!’ exclaimed 
Colby. “Who are you?” 

“T’m ‘Little Dan,’ ” was the reply. 

It certainly would be impossible to describe 
the expression of wonder, astonishment, and 
half incredulity that came over Colby’s face. 

“You Daniel Webster!” said he, and he 
started to rise from his chair. As he did so, 
he stammered out some words of surprise. 
‘Is it possible that this 1s the little black lad 
Well, 
I can’t realize 1t!”’ 

Mr. Webster approached him. They em- 
braced each other, and both wept. 

“Is it possible,” said Mr. Colby, when the 
embarrassment of the first shock of recogni- 
tion was past, “that you have come up here to 
see me? Ils this Daniel? Why, why,” he 
said, cannot believe my senses! 
sit down; I am glad—oh, I am so glad to see 
you, Daniel! I never expected to see you 
again. I dont know what to say. I am so 
glad,’ he went on, “that my life thas been 
spared that | might see you. Why, Daniel, 
| read about you and hear about you in all 
ways; sometimes some members of the fam- 
ily come and tell us about you, and the news- 
papers tell us a great deal about you, too. 
Your name seems to be constantly in the 
newspapers. They say that you are a great 
man, that you are a famous man; and you 
can't tell how delighted I am when I hear 
such things. But, Daniel, the time is short 
—you won't: stay ‘here long; I want to ask 
you one important question. You may be a 
great man; are you a good man? Are you'a 
Christian man? Do you love the Lord Jesus 
Christ? That is the only question that is 
worth asking or answering. Are you a Chris- 
tian? You know, Daniel, what I have been: 
I have been one of the wickedest of men. 
Your poor sister knew that. But the Spirit 
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of Christ and the Almighty God has come 
down, and | am here now—a monument to 
his grace. O Daniel, I would not give what 
is contained within the covers of this book 
for all the honors that have been conferred 
upon men from the creation of the world un- 
til now. But what good would it do? It 1s 
all nothing, and less than nothing, if you are 
not a Christian—if you are not repentant. 
If you do not love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and truth, all your worldly honors 
will sink into utter nothingness. Are you a 
Christian? Do you love Christ? You have 
not answered me?” 

All this was said in the most earnest and 
vehement manner. 

“John Colby,” replied Mr. Webster, “you 
have asked me a very important question, and 
one which should not be answered lightly. 
I intend to give you an answer, and one that 
is truthful, or I won’t give any. I hope that 
J am a Christian. I profess to be a Chris- 
tian. But, while I say that, I wish to add— 
I say it with shame:and confusion of face— 
that I am not such a Christian as I wish [| 
were. 
honors and its temptations; and I am afraid, 
John Colby, that I am not so good a Chris- 
tian as I ought to be. I am afraid I have not 
your faith and your hopes; but still, I hope 
and trust that [ am a Christian, and that the 
same grace which hias converted you and 
made you an heir of salvation will do the 
same for me. I trust it; and I also trust, John 
Colby—and it won’t be long before our sum- 
mons will come—that we shall meet in a bet- 
ter world, and meet those who have gone be- 
fore us, whom we knew, and who trusted in 
the same divine free grace. It won't be long. 
You cannot tell, John Colby, how much de- 
light it gave me to hear of your conversion. 
The hearing of that. is what led me here to- 
day. I came here to see with my own eyes, 
and to hear with my own ears, the story from 
a man that I know and remember well.” 

“OQ Daniel,’ exclaimed John Colby, “you 
don’t remember how wicked I was; how un- 
crateful I was; I never thought of God; I 
was worse than the theathen. Living in a 
Christian land, with the light shining all 
around me, and blessings of Sabbath teach- 
ings everywhere about me, I was worse than 
a heathen until I was arrested by the grace 
of Christ and made to see my sinfulness. and 
fo hear the voice of my Savior. Now I am 
only waiting to go home to him, and to meet 
your sainted sister, my poor wife. And I 
wish, Daniel, that you might be a prayerful 
Christian, and I trust you are. Daniel,” he 
added, with deep earnestness of voice, “will 
vou pray with me?” 

We knelt down, and Mr. Webster offered 
a most touching and eloquent praver. As 
soon as he had pronounced the “Amen!” Mr. 
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Coiby followed in a most pathetic, stirring 
appeal to God. He prayed for the family, tor 
me, and for everybody. ‘Then we rose, and 
he seemed to fee] a serene happiness in hav- 
ing thus joined his spirit with that of Mr. 
Webster in prayer. 

“Now,” said he, ‘“‘what can I give you? I 
don't think we have anything that we can give 
you.” 

“Yes, you have,” replied Mr. Webster; 
“you have something that is just what we 
want to eat.” 

“Wihat is that?” asked Colby. 

“It 1s some bread and milk,” said Mr. 
Webster. “Il want a bowl of bread and milk 
for myself and friend.” 

Very soon the table was set, and a white 
cloth spread over it, some nice bread was set 
upon it, and some milk brought, and we sat 


down to the table and ate. 


Mr. Webster exclaimed afterward: “Didn’t 
it taste good? Didn't it taste like old times ?” 
The brothers-in-law took an affectionate 
leave of each other, and we went away. 

“T should like,” said Mr. Webster, when 
we got into the wagon, “to know what the 
enemies of religion would say to John Col- 
by’s conversion. There was a man, as un- 
likely, human!'y speaking, to become a Chris- 
tian as any man I ever saw. He was reck- 
less, heedless, tmpious; never attended 
church, never experienced the good influence 
of associating with religious people. And 
here he ‘has been living on in that reckless 
way, until he has got to be an old man—until 
a period of iife when you naturally would 
not expect his habits to change; and yet he 
has been brought into a condition in which 
we ‘have seen h'm to-day—a penitent, trust- 
ing, humble believer. Whatever people may 
say, nothing can convince me that anything 
short of the grace of Almighty God could 
make such a change as I have witnessed in 
John Colby.”—[Common People. 


When Moses dies, God has Joshua fully 
trained to take his place; when Elijah steps 
into the chariot that 1s to take him to glory, 
God has Elisha there in readiness to receive 
his falling mantle; when Stephen is stoned to 
death, Paul is prepared by God to take up his 
mission. Thus, though the man disappears, 
his work is carried forward, and is, through 
the energizing influence of God’s Spirit, made 


onerative a'l through the ages.—[ William M. 
Tavlor. DD. 


God's promises were never meant to ferry 
our laziness. Like a boat, they are to be 
rowed by our oars; but many men, entering, 
forget the oar, and drift down more helpless in 
the boat than if they had stayed on shore.— 
[ Beecher. 


God measures us by our possibilities. 


=. 
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What Would You Do? 


Now, if you should visit a Japanese home, 
Where there isn't a sofa or chair, 
And ycur hostess should say, ‘fake a seat, sir, I 
pray,’’ 
Now where would you sit? tell me where. 
And should they persuade you to stay there and dine, 
Where knives, forks, and spoons are unknown, 
Do you think that you could eat with chopsticks of 
wood ? 
And how might you pick upa bone? 
And then, should they take you a Japanese drive, 
In a neat little ‘‘rickshaw’’ of blue, 
And you found, in Japan, that your horse was a man, 
Now, what de you think you would do? 


—Independent. 


Keep Mother Young. 


Girls, do you reaiize that the unhappiness, 
both present and future, of your mothers 1s 
largely in your keeping? Of course, you all 
acknowledge that no dearer relationship ex- 
ists that that between mother and daughter ; 
but do all you believe it? 

A girl cannot afford to let this blessing slip 
out of her life. And yet many do, and by 
hasty word, neglect and even continuous 
rudeness to their mothers cast shadows where 
they could easily bring sunshine. 

Some mothers, wise mothers, assert them- 
selves; but too often the wrinkled brow, the 
weary step, and the permanent look of sad- 
ness so noticeable in many mothers, come 
from want of appreciation in their sons and 
daughters. So much of her earthly happi- 
ness is banked upon her children, for whom 
she would yield her life, that when this prop 
is knocked from under her, all seems to go 
with it. And a home without a competent 
head and experienced hand to guide amidst 
the vicissitudes of joy and sorrow is not the 
happy home that it could and should be. 

Much of the neglect of mothers by their 
daughters comes from want of thought, and 
many a girl would be appalled ‘at her own 
portrait could she see “herself as others see 
her,’ and would be the first to condemn 
such conduct in another girl. Yet, day by 
day, she goes on accepting and never return- 
ing, and ruthlessly tramping upon the heart 
of one whose every thought is centered upon 
her happiness and advancement, and that one 
her mother! Surely, this is not the girl who 
deems herself noble-hearted, who weeps over 
the woes of mankind in general, and is atten- 
tive to outside friends, even to other girls’ 
mothers! 

How gladly we turn to the contrasting 
picture, where the daughter is a daughter in- 
deed! Dear girls, as you prize your own 
happiness and beauty of character, love, cher- 
ish, pet vour mother, show deference to her 
opinion, consult with her, take her into your 
girl life; and she will grow strong and beau- 
tiful for you. Make it your business to open 
the windows and let the sunshine into her 
soul. Let her see that her daughter is 


thoughtful for her, and enjoys her compan- 
ionship. Urge her to go out with you; and 
ii she is too preoccupied with household du- 
ties to pay much attention to the prettiness of 
dress, you look out for her; see that her veil 
is gracefully arranged, her gloves in order, 
her dress neat and attractive, not letting her 
give up everything “for the children.” Make 
much of her at home and abroad, and you will 
have double reason to be proud of the mother 
whom you have helped to keep young.—|[ Ep- 
worth Herald. 


Nellie’s Faith. 


One day Nellie felt very important because 
her mamma had intrusted her with a secret, 
which was that the next day was Nellie’s 
erandmamma’s birthday, and she was going 
to have a very nice dinner and invite a few 
ladies in to share it with grandma. 

Several times during the day Nellie said, 
“OQ gramme!l, I know sumfin’.” she 
was not asked to tell what it was, so she suc- 
ceeded in keeping the secret all day long. 

When evening came, and Nellie sat down 
to rest in her littie rocking chair, she seemed 
greatly troubled. Not forgetting her habit 
of talking to herself, she said, “Nellie don’t 
know ‘bout this. Mamma says, “Now, Nel- 
lie, don’t you tell anybody.’ Grammel said 
one day. ‘Nellie must tell God everything.’ 
It’s too hard for Nellie to keep a big secret 
all herself.” 

When Neliie’s grandma sat down by her 
bedside that evening to tell her a story, then 
listen to her prayer, she had more than the 
usual amount of questions to ask about God 
and how it was he knows everything. 

After she had said her “down to sleep pray- 
er,’ she added: “Now, dear God, please bend 
your ‘head low, for Neliie wants to tell you 
sumfin’ that she don’t want grammel to hear. 
To-morrow is grammel’s birfday; please send 
her sumfin’ pretty. Send her—” 

The sentence was never finished, for the 
little biue eves closed and the little fingers 
unclasped and the hands tell apart. 

Nellie was asleep. 

When morning came Nellie was well rested 
and ready for another busy day. The mem- 
ory of the secret came back to her with all its 
responsibility. She put her arms around her 
mama's neck and said: “Mamma, don’t be 
mad wif Nellie. She is too little to keep se- 
crets, so had to ask God to help her.” 

Nellie was delighted when she saw the din- 
ner-table and the nice cake and pretty flowers 
on it. 

Among the presents sent to her grandma 
was a large bunch of wnite and red carna- 
tions. The card had got lost, and Nellie’s 
mamma and the other ladies wondered who 
had sent the lovely pinks. Nellie surprised 


them by clapping her little fat hands and say- 
ing, “Nellie knows.” 
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“Tell us, Nellie,” said her mamma. 

“It was God,” said Nellie. Nellie said, 
‘God, it’s grammel’s. birfday to-morrow; 
please send her sumfin’ real pretty, and he 
always does what Nellie asks him to do. 
Wonder if he just dropped them down? Nel- 
lie don't know, but fink mamma and grammel 
know.’’—[Herald-and Presbyter. 


The Preacher’s Boy. 


The sons of Eli and of Samuel were noted 
for their wickedness. 

These are cases of pious ministers, with su- 
perior religious advantages for themselves 
and their families, who had ‘depraved sons. 
Similar examples are often found in the his- 
tory of true religion. ‘The preacher’s boy is 


the worst boy in the community,” is often 
said. 


1. The follies and vices of the minister’s 
child are liable to be magnified, and his vir- 
tues minified. We expect much of the preach- 
er morally and of ‘his family, including the 
children. The preacher falls below our stan- 
dard for him, and we criticise him. Huis boy, 
in the follies of his youth, contrasts with the 
exemplary life of the father, and we mark the 
contrast. Though other boys were as badly 
dissipated as those of Samuel and Eli, their 
wickedness is not written in the Buble just 
because they were not so nearly related to the 
sacred calling of the ministry. 


2. Sacred and secular history furnish nu- 
merous instances in which the sons of preach- 
ers became distinguished as the great and 
good men in State and Church. Indeed, a 
catalogue of these would excel in length by 
far a catalogue of the former, ahd the history 
of no great country of the present age can be 
written without them. 


3. The minister’s boy usually inherits an 
active nature unlike that of the child born in 
the quiet walks of private life.. He is more 


susceptible to either good or bad impressions - 


—is more likely to be found doing, and if not 
doing well, doing badly. He is brought up 
in public life, where family government and 
home training are difficult. The father is from 
home much of the time, and the mother is left 
alone to govern and train, when the strong 
hand of both is needed. All men are imper- 
fect, therefore often 
quently the child sees that the example is 
poorer than the precept, and these inconsis- 
tencies become the stumbling-stones that 
cause our bright sons and daughters to fall. 
Familiarity, too, with sacred things tends to 
diminish veneration for them, unless the very 
atmosphere the child breathes constantly 
throbs with reverence. But “train up a child 
in the way he should go; and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.”—Religious Tele- 
scope. 


learned the trade. 


inconsistent, and fre- 
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The Story of Eleven Poor Boys. 


John Adams, second President, was the son 
of a grocer of very moderate means. The 
only start he had was a good education. 

Andrew Jackson was born in a log hut in 
North. Caroijina, and was reared in the pine 
woods for which the State is famous. 

James K. Polk spent the earlier years of his 
life helping to dig a living out of a new farm 
in North Carolina. He was afterward a clerk 
in a country store. 

Millard Fillmore was a son of a New York 
farmer, and his home was a humble one. He 
learned the business of a clothier. 

James Buchanan was born in a small town 
in the Allegheny mountains. His father cut 
the logs and built the house in what was then 
a wilderness.. 

Abraham Lincoln was the son of a wretch- 
edly poor farmer in Kentucky, and lived in 
a log cabin until he was twenty-one years old. 

Andrew Johnson was apprenticed to a tail- 
or at the age of ten years by his widowed 
mother. He was never able to attend school, 
and picked up all the education he ever had. 

Ulysses S. Grant lived the life of a village 
boy, in a plain house on the banks of the 
Ohio river, until he was seventeen years of 
age. 

James A. Garfield was born in a log cabin. 
He worked on the farm until he was strong 
enough to use carpenter's tools, when he 
He afterward worked on 
a canal. 

Grover Cleveland’s father was a Presby- 
terian minister with a small salary and a 
large family. The bovs had to earn their 
living. 

William McKinley’s early home was plain 
and comfortable, and his father was able to 


keep him at schocl—[Rocky Mountain Ad- 
vocate. 


You cannot be a man and live a man’s 
life without coming into this world where sin 
is and where you must be tried. That great 
temptation that comes swaggering up and 
frightening you has got the best part of your 
character held under his brawny arm. You 
can not get it without wrestling with him and 
forcing it away from him. That mountain 
that towers up and defies you has got vour 
spiritual ‘health away up on its snowy summit. 
That is what shines there in the sun. 
You cannot reach it except by the terrible 
climb. Ask yourself what you would have 
been if you had never been tempted, and own 


what a blessed thing the educating power of 


temptation is.—[ Phillips Brooks. 


The knowledge of good and evil is not of 
men, but of God. The power to recognize 
sin wherever it appears, to “see the harm,” 


where many fail to see it, is the gift of the 
Holy Ghost.—[ Dr. Hoss. 
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She Hecidentaf Board 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 


Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Secretary of Literature, 1407 
Castro street, Oakland, Cal. 


Come ‘to the annual meeting! <A loving in- 
terest in the Occidental Board, a cordial in- 
vitation, and ar interesting program—what 
more is needed to insure a successful meeting ? 
Nothing, except a large attendance from all 
our Presbyterial societies. There can be no 
possible doubt about your loving interest in 
the Board, for no year has recorded more 
faithful service among officers and members. 
‘A cordial invitation’”’—you all have that. We 
have made ample preparations for you, by 
taking down partitions in the Home, so that 
you will be able to see and hear with comfort. 
‘An interesting program’’—that, too, is as- 
sured, if all will respond graciously who have 
been requested to take part. 

So come up to this three days’ meeting, with 
prayer in your heart, and you will receive a 
great blessing. I is our last annual meeting 
the greater work that is sure t ocome to us! 
this century. Come antl help us to plan for 
the greater work that is sure to come to us! 

No auxiliary should feel comfortable with- 
out having at least two delegates present at all 
the meetings. Every church in the presby- 
teries near the Bay should have not less than 
twenty members representing them. 

The meetings will all be held at the Home, 
920 Sacramento street (not 933, as some still 
persist in seiding communications to that 
number). Come, dear friends, and rejoice 
with us at the large increase in our missionary 
list, our better organizations, our generous 
gifts, our spirit of harmony among the work- 
ers, and the grand outlook which we have for 
the new year. | 

Send delegates ready to tell us good news 
from their societies. Send young people to 
the voung people’s meeting ; send members— 
plenty of them—with note-books, to the work- 
ers’ conferences. Mrs. I. M. Condit, 
State Secretary. 


“When Samuel J. Mills and his fellow stu- 
dents at Williams drew up the constitution of 
their society, the object of which was to ‘effect 
in the person of 1ts members a mission to the 
heathen,’ public opinion was so opposed to 
them, that they wrote it out in cipher, lest 


they should injure the cause to which they: 


desired to devote their lives. Contrast their 
little meeting, held not one hundred years 
ago, with the program arranged for the great 
Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions, 
and we gain some idea of the progress that 
has been made in the great enterprise during 
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the nineteenth century. Those were the days 
of small beginnings, but they portended great 
things.” 


More missionary interest was aroused in the 
last ten years of the eighteenth century than 
had been felt in the ten centuries preceding. 
During the middle ages the church had been 
cold and corrupt; in the period following the 
Reformation, theological controversy absorb- 
ed most of its energy. 


Missions are not the life of the church, but 
they are an inevitable expression of the divine 
life in it. A few Christians were moved to 
pray for the power of the Holy Spirit and for 
the conversion c: the world. 


Even after Carey had sailed, and the Lon- 
don and Church Missionary Societies had 
been formed, the Presbyterian Assembly ol 
the Church of Scotland refused to undertake 
the work for :he heathen, a leading divine ar- 
suing that “to take a collection for foreign 
missions would nc: doubt be a legal subject for 
penal prosecution.” 


America objected to the idea of “exporting 
the gospel.’”’ Now the one hundred stations of 
1800 have increased to twenty-five thousand 
stations and out-stations. 


Only twenty-five years ago a grave theolog- 
ical professor considered it necessary to enter 
a “protest against the corrupt and immoral 
system which had for its object the bribing of 
the heathen and Mohammedans of India into 
becoming Christians, by means of a dose of 
castor oil and epsom salts.” To-day in that 
same land, to be able to write “M.D.” after the 
name of a missionary, has been said to be like 
adding a cipher to a digit—it increases the val- 
ue ten fold. Upwards of five hundred medicai 
missionaries, one-fourth of whom are women, 
are now seeking to save bodies and souls in 
foreign lands. Over two hundred thousand 


are treated annually in mission hospitals and 


dispensaries.—| Extracts from “The Growth 
of Foreign Missions During the Nineteenth 
Century,” by D. L. Pierson. 


One day a friend of mine, in passing down 
a Glasgow street, saw a crowd at a shop door, 
and had the curosity to look in. There he saw 
an auctioneer holding up a grand picture so 
that all could see it. When he got it in posi- 
tion, he remained ‘behind it and said to the 
crowd, “Now look at this part of the picture, 
* and now at this part,” and so on, describ- 
ing each detail of it. “Now,” said my friend, 
“the whole time I was there I never saw the 
speaker, but only the picture he was show- 
ing.” That is the way to work for Christ. He 
must increase, but we must be out of sight.— 
[Andrew A. Bonar. 
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Woman's Worth Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelft and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ bine. 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. S. T. Lockwood, 371 E. Eighth street 
N., Portland, Oregon. 


The Service o: Humiliation and Prayer was 
observed by our Board. The meeting, though 
not large, was most interesting and helpful. 
Mrs. Bradley, who had it in charge, was for- 
tunate in selecting leaders for the different 
topics, and one little band, at least, of the 
great army of Christian workers who are bat- 
tling against sin in high places was made 
stronger for the conflict. 

A pleasant letier from Mrs. Raser, our cor- 
respondent from Puget Sound Presbytery, is 
just at hand. She says: “I know you are 
busy preparing for the annual meeting. If 
we could all attend we should be so glad to 
do so. I doubt not your plans will be blessed 
of God. More earnest, consecrated workers 
I have never seen than those composing the 
North Pacific Board.” We regret that Mrs. 
Raser will not be with us at our meeting, but 
we hope for a large delegation from the oth- 
er workers of the Presbytery. They hold 
their annual meeting in the First Presbyterian 
church, Seattle, March 28th. Mrs. Raser says 
the program con.mittee is hard at work and 
expect an interesting program. We hear the 
same report from the other Presbyteries. Cer- 
tainly Portland Presbytery is “up and doing,” 
determined to make its next meeting the best 
it has ever held. With such enthusiasm, di- 
rected by prayer, what may we not hope for 
in the extension of Christ’s kingdom during 
the closing months of the nineteenth century? 
Let every society, however small, let every 
Christian woman, feel that she has a duty in 
om which if she does not do will be neglect- 
ed. 

The notes from auxiliaries in Puget Sound 
Presbytery, enclosed in Mrs. Raser’s letter, 
are of interest as showing societies what the 
other societies are doing. 

The secretary of Yakima auxiliary writes: 
“I feel so much encouraged with our work 
here, | know you will be glad to hear from 
us as a society. Our meetings have increased 


very much in interest and attendance. I 


think we have been wonderfully blessed by 
some of the new workers that have lately 
come among us. What a wonderful thing it 
is to be willing to let our light shine, rather 
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than hide it, as is the way of some. As we 
meet only once a month we have adopted 
the plan of taking the whole time for foreign 
missions one month, with the exception of 
giving important home mission items at roll 
call. The next month home missions is the 
topic, and foreign mission items for roll call. 

‘At our munister’s suggestion we are to 
take charge ‘or three months of the regular 
monthly missionary prayer-meeting of the 
church. Our first evening was the first Thurs- 
day of this month. There was a good attend- 
ance. We used the same papers prepared for 
our ladies’ meeting, with the exception of a 
map talk. One of our ladies drew a map olf 
the world on a plain, which brought the Unit- 
ed States in the middle, from which fact she 
made some spicy remarks, which fitted our 
papers perfectly. ” 

Snohomish auxiliary rejoices in the addi- 
tion of one new member. Their meetings are 
partly social in character and all well attend- 
ed, being ‘held at the homes of the members. 

Auburn auxiliary reports reguiar meetings 
throughout the year. A membership of fil- 
teen. They use the subjects given in the mag- 
azines. Their account of one meeting shows 
that they are awake to the important ques- 
tions of the time (Mormon, etc.), and enjoy 
reading the minutes of the N, P. Board at their 
meetings. 


Taxed to Death. 


The fear is sometimes expressed that our 
congregations will be taxed to death by the 
demands which are made upon them for car- 
rying on the various enterprises of the church. 
But we are not in the least afraid that any such 
catastrophe will take place. Churches do not 
die that way; or at least if they do, the fact is 
well concealed from the public eye. They are. 
much more likely to perish from stinginess 
and niggardliness. After an experience of 
thirty years in the ministry: we can truly say 
that we have never known any single Chris- 
tian man who gave more money to re'igion 
than he ought to have given, and we have 
known very few who gave up to the point of 
actual self-denial. The contributions made by 
even our most liberal churches are simply the 
crumbs which fall from their tables. The gos- 
pel of liberality is not half understood, and will 
not be till men are made to realize that all 
they have belongs to God, and is held by them 
in trust, and as his stewards.—[ Christian Ad- 
vocate (Nashville). 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren 2f Eng- 
land completed recently his seventy-fourth 
year. He is still a man of great power in the 
pulpit. Many American people know him 


through his articles in the Sunday-school 
Times. 


Woman's Spnoricaf Societp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Corresponding Secretary, 
1201 Alice St., Oakland. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


The next Quarterly Meeting of the Syn- 
odical Society wil be held at 2 p. m., Satur- 
day, April 7th, at g2o0 Sacramento street. A 
full attendance is desired. 


The Young People’s Societies. 


Some of the sccieties in Benicia Presbytery 
ent a box last Christmas to Barber Memorial 
Seminary, one of the larger schools for girls 
among the Freedmen. Mrs. Davis’ letter of 
acknowledgment may interest societies gen- 
eraily, as the school is one of the special ob- 
jects for California Endeavorers. In the next 
number of the Pointcr an account will be given 
oi the two scholarship girls we have there, and 
of the condition of the school generaily. It 
may be well to remind societies now that the 
time is approaching for making their pledges 
for the new year, that we want at least two 
hundred dollars ter the school, besides a good 
advance for our work at Sitka and at Rice- 
ville. Mrs. Davis says: 

“Your package of nice gifts came, for which 
1 want to thank you. They helped out with 
our Christmas treat, and were. very much 
needed. Our school has increased so much 
more rapidly than the knowledge of us among 
the churches, that we had difficulty in making 
our gifts go around. It takes a pretty full 
Santa Claus package to give even.a little to a 
hundred and twenty girls. 

‘We had a very pleasant Christmas after all. 


The girls who liv: within reach of their homes 


immediateiy teft after breakfast, and returned 
in time for their Christmas dinner at 4:30. In 
the evening we had a cantata, ‘Santa Claus’ 
Lesson, in which about forty of the girls sang. 
It was very successful, and the girls as little 
black fairies looked very cunning. 


‘After the cantata our Christmas tree was 


stripped of its candy bags and oranges, and 
the presents given out. To some of the chil- 
dren it was their first real Christmas, and 
marked a new era in their lives. The one 
thing we greatly lacked was baby dolls 
enough. There is nothing else these girls love 
so much. | 
“Thanking you again for your share in giv- 
ing happiness to our girls, and wishing for 
you and yours a blessed New Year, I am, 
gratefully, Lydia A. Davis.” 
‘Anniston, Ala, Dec. 27, 1899.” 


From Calvary C. E., Riverside: “We have 


had a splendid meeting. Fourteen books 
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from the Presbyterial Missionary Library had 
been given out before the meeting, with the 
request to five only to review their bocks at 
that time; but the other nine were reading, 
and so getting interested and more ready tor 
the meeting. The books have been kept in 
circulation for two weeks. “Kindashon’s 
Wife” has been rcad by four in that time, and 
there are four applications for it.” | 
From Arlington C. E., Riverside: “Our 
committee decided that before trying to secure 
our proportion of the one thousand new. sub- 
scribers to the Home Mission Monthly we 
would have a ‘Hume Mission Monthly magazine 
meeting.” We explained the matter to the so- 
cietv, and announced the meeting on two suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings before the date ap- 
pointed, requesting that every member of the 
society read one number of the magazine 
through from cover to cover, and consider the 
advisability of subscribing. Then we provided 
all the non-subscribers with copies, and asked 
each member, personally, to come to the meet- 
ing prepared to report some interesting bit of 
missionary news found in it. Think of the mis- 
sionary inteiligence that has found lodgment 
in our heads from the reading of all those 
magazines! Every member seemed to have 
read one magazine, as desired. And we were 
more than gratified by the number of new 
subscribers, and by the enthusiasm with which 
they spoke of the monthly. The speakers were 
evidently interested in the subjects they had 
chosen, and more wanted to take part than 
could find time.” = Grace H. de Fremery, 


Synodical Y. P. Sec. 


A resident of Cincinnati, Mr. Peter Gibson, 
has purchased the masterpiece of J. L. Ge- 
rome, the famous French sculptor, an eques- 
trian statue of Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia. ‘The statue will be exhibited at the Paris 
I.xposition, and will then be brought to this 
country and presented to the city of Cincin- 
nati. It is acknowledged by art critics to be 
Mr. Gerome’s masterpiece. The horse repre- 
sents a proud animal. Frederick is shown in 
his usual attitude, a trifle stooped of shoulder, 
with his cane in his hand, the iron cross on his 
breast. His features are trom the most cele- 
brated paintings, and are really a_ portrait 
likeness. The friendship of Frederick the 
Great for the American colonies in their strug- 
gie for independence is given as the reason 
for the presentation of this statue to an Amer- 
ican city. 


Many California people remember the Rev. 
S. 5S. Palmer, for several years the successful 
pastor of the Brooklyn Presbyterian church, 
Oakland. He has been in Columbus, Ohio, 
about a year and a half, and during that time 


has welcomed 134 persons into church mem- 
bership. 
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The Sundap- Schoof. 


Notes by Prof. John H. Kerr, D.D. 


The Beatitudes (Matt. iv: 25; v: 12). 
LESSON I. April 1900. 


GOLDEN TExT.—"Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shali see Goa’’ (Matt. v: 8). 


Introduction. 


Place.—The Horns of Hattin in Galilee. 

Time.—Sometime in May of 28 A. D. 

Since the last lesson.—Very soon after the 
call of Matthew, Jesus went up to Jerusalem to 
attend the Passover of the year 28 A. D., 
which extended from March 30th to April 5th 
that year. This is the feast referred to in 
John v: 1. At that feast Jesus practically once 
more offered himself to the Jewish-nation. The 
people understood his words to mean a claim 
to equality with God (Jno. v: 18). His work- 
ing a miracle on the Sabbath, 1. e., the heal- 
ing of the impotent man at the Port of Bethes- 
da, was objected to by the Jews. But when 
his words claimed equality with God, they 
dropped the charge of Sabbath breaking and 
took up the greater one of blasphemy. John 
v: 19-47 includes the words of the Savior, 
spoken in view of the determined opposition 
of his.enemies. In these words he appeals to 
the testimony of John the Baptist, the works 
he himself did and the Scriptures as witnesses 
to himself. 

But the Jews would not heed the testimony 
of these witnesses, and Jesus was compelled to 
flee from their murderous designs. Matt. 
xii: 1-8; Mark ii: 23-28; Luke vi: 1-5, record 
that flight, which incidentally explains how 
the disciples were unprovided with food as 
they went through the fields on the Sabbath. 
One week later (Matt. xii:9-14; Mark iu: 
1-6; Luke vi: 6-11) Jesus healed the withered 
hand of a man on the Sabbath. This act also 
was objected to by the Pharisees, who were 
following Jesus up, evidently hoping to find 
some reason for violently arresting him. 
next find Jesus arriving at the sea of Galilee 
- (by this scheme from the south). (Mark 111: 
7-12; Matt. xii: 15-21). Immediately there- 
after Jesus withdrew to a mountain where he 
chose the Twelve and preached the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. x: 2-4; Mark i: 13-19; 
Luke vi: 12-19). 

The rejection at Jerusalem at the above 
mentioned Passover finally closed all hope 
that the nation weuld accept him. The choice 
of the twelve apostles immediately upon Je- 
sus’ return to Galilee was now necessary. He 
must begin to build up a formal body of dis- 
ciples. ‘To this end ‘the selected from among 
his disciples twelve men, to whom he gave the 
title “‘apostles.”” These men were to consti- 


tute a most important element in the Church 


which thenceforward he was to establish. 


Having been rejected by the Jewish nation, he. 


must now begin'to found the New Testament 
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We. 


church, the more formal beginning of which, 
however, dates from the outpouring of the 
Spirit on Pentecost. But just here we have 
its practical founding in the choice of the 
twelve. 

The Sermon on the Mount, from which the 
present lesson is taken, was detivered immedi- 
ately after the choice of the twelve. This ser- 
mon really. sets forth the laws and the spirit of 
the kingdom of heaven, whose coming John 
had announced ar.d Jesus proclaimed. 

Critical Notes. 

V,-25. This is the period in which Jesus 
came in contact with great multitudes of peo- 
pile. Living as they did in those days and in 
that land, it was very easy for crowds to fol- 
low Jesus from place to place. The “Deca- 
polis” here named was a district including, as 
the word implies in the Greek, “ten cities.” 
This region was at the east and southeast of 
the sea of Galilee. The multitude included 
people from every section of the whole coun- 
try. 

V. 1. The mountain of this verse had been 
identified by tradition with the Horns of Hat- 
tin. It was “an eminence at the head of a val- 
ley leading down seven miles to the Sea of 
Galilee. It receives its name from two peaks, 


or ‘horns, between which lies a little plain, 


where the Sermon on the Mount may have 
been delivered.” Seating himself somewhere 
on the side of the mountain, his newly chosen 
apostles came to him to hear what he had to 
say to them. All around them the multitudes 
must have gathered, that they also might 
hear the words he had to speak. 

There are nine of these “blesseds” or Beat- 
itudes, as they have been called, which set 
forth the characteristic features of a true spir- 
itual character, or of the person who is truly a 
member of the kingdom of heaven. 

V. 3. “The poor in spirit” are not simply 
those in poverty, but those who are poor in 
their own estimation. “The poor man,” says 
Bruce, “passes into the blessedness of the 
kingdom as soon as he realizes what a 
man is or ought to be. Poor in purse, or even 
in character, no man is beggared who has a 
vision of man’s chief end and chief good.” 
Such a man is in a blessed condition, because 
he already possesses the kingdom of heaven. 


V. 4. “Those who mourn” unquestionably 
are not pessimists who bewail conditions, but 
those who truly lament their spiritual condi- 
tion and needs. They are, by their conscious- 
ness of personal lack, prepared for the comfort 
which is the co-relation of grief. ‘This is a 
erief or sorrow of a goodly sort, which is to 
find its grief assuaged and its sorrow com- 


forted. 


V. 5. “The meek”are gentle and humble. 
Meekness is not weakness. Otherwise, Jesus 
were a weak man. In him true meekness had 
it greatest illustration, and he has been called 
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“the strong Son of God.” Moluch calls meek- 
ness “a world-conquering principle.” The re- 
ward for these is the inheritance of the earth. 
May this not broadly express the complete 
satisfaction that they shall have in Christ. 

V. 6. To hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness is to desire it with the greatest intensity. 
No appetites are keener than those of hunger 
and thirst. This righteousness is a righteous 
standing in God’s sight. 

V.7. The exercise of mercy begets mercy. 
Bruce calls this ‘‘a self-acting law of the moral 
world.” To those who have this merciful 
spirit, God will give his own mercy. “With the 
merciful, thou w:lt shew thyself merciful.” 

V. 8. Pureness of lheart, or personal holi- 
ness, is necessary if we would see God. Such 
is begotten in ihe indwelling of the Holy Spir- 
it. “Follow hoiiness, without which ne man 
shall see God.” (Heb. xii: 14.) 

V.g. “Peacemakers” show their kinship to 
the God of peace. They are not only enjoying 
God’s peace themeslves, but they seek to pro- 
mote peace on earth. They are God’s chil- 
dren indeed, showing the characteristics of 
their Father. 

V. 10. Only those who suffer wrong be- 
cause they do right come under this Beatitude. 
The rewards of the heavenly kingdom belong 
in a peculiar manner to those who suffer be- 
cause they are good. 

Vs. 11, 12. This Beatitude is more d'rectly 
personal, rather expanding and applying the 
preceding. They who are persecuted for 
Christ’s sake belong to the noble company of 
the martyrs, who bore witness to Christ in 
spite of all persecution. “The sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the giory which shall be revealed 
in 


J. Knight Hardy, a Chicagoan who has 
spent most of his life in the study of metallur- 
ey, has discovered a process by which he says 
that he produces from lead a metal that takes 
all of the chemical and mechanical attributes 
of tin, and it is non-frictional. He is having 
his product experrmented upon by large man- 
ufacturing concerns, with a view to testing it 
for mechanical uses. He also makes a pro- 
duct of copper, so hard that he declares it may 
be used in car journals, and that it is without 
friction. The latter product, he says, will some 
day be used instead of steel in railway car 
journals, where friction is now one of the ob- 
stacles to be overcome. Thetinlike productthat 
he exhibits in ingots is as heavy as lead, and is 
so hard that it can scarcely be scratched witha 
knife blade. Mr. Hardy states that it can be 
produced at one-third of the cost of tin, and 
that for all purposes it is just as good. Both 
metals, Mr. Hardy declares, can be tempered 
to any degree of hardness. 


Christ is the great Liberator. 
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Christian Endeavor Service. 


By Rev. J. H. Goodell. 


Always Ready (Luke xxi‘ 29-36; xii: 35-40). 


Topic for April ist. 


This theme, like a great number of people, 
is so broad that if we are not very careful we 
shall make it equally thin. It is not so easy to 
be both broad and deep. About the only things 
which are so are truth and the sea. If a very 
small water pipe bursts its water flows Over 
a broad space very quickly; but it demands 
the reservoir of the heavens to keep the ocean 
deep. In trying to make the Scriptures broad 
some have made them appear transparently 
thin. Paul cries out, “O the depth of the rich- 
es, both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God!” But then that was so long ago. Per- 
haps if he were writing the same passage now, 
he would say breadth. How would it do for 
us to give up for a while saying, “I am broad,” 
and say instead, “Brethren, I am praying God 
to make me deep’? 

Possibly, we can do no better than to take 
the last verse of the first reference at the head 
of this article, as defining to us what it means 
to be always ready. There Jesus urges us to 
pray that we may “stand before the Son of 
man.” This phrase had a specific meaning to 
our Lord’s hearers. ‘To stand before” was in 
common use in the Old Testament and meant 
either to be in some presence without iear or 
harm; or else to be in the presence of some 
person to be qualified for and honored by 
some service for him. Thus Elisha said to the 
king of Israel, ““As the Lord of hosts liveth, 
before whom I stand,” etc. ‘‘David' came to 
saul, and stood before him; and he loved him 
creatly.”’ 

As a recoguition of the fidelity to a noble 
purpose, the Lord said that Jonadab, the son 
of Rechab, should not want a man to “stand 
before him forever.’”’ The writer of the Prov- 
erbs says: “Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business? He shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men.” ‘These lis- 
tenersto whom Jesus was talking would under- 
stand that to stand before him was to be al- 
ways ready in his presence to receive his 
teaching or to execute his commands. 

x ok 

We must see then that our topic refers to 
something more profound than to train our- 
selves to be general utility men in the king- 
dom of God. It is more than a neighborly 
relation in which we hold ourselves ready to 
render special help in emergencies; or have 
the disposition to express our kind feelings by 
a favor now and then, as to those who live 
next door. It is even more—shall I dare to 
say itr—it is even more than asking, “What 
would Jesus do?” It is living so continuously 
in the presence of the teachings of our Lord 
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as recorded*in the New Testament, that it will 
be like standing before him and taking our 
ideals from his lips. In simple language, this 
being always ready involves a real etfort to 
make ourselves familiar with the will of Jesus 
by giving prolonged and conscientious study 
of the Bible. That sounds common-place. But 
what Christian Endeavorers need just at this 
very juncture in their history is to deepen 
their breadth by a study of the Bible, stich as 
astronomers and biologists and statesmen are 
devoting to their important but less essential 
themes. It may be an act of temerity to affirm 
it, but the crying need of the whole army .of 
God to-day is such knowledge of his Word as 
to enable every one of them to say: “One 


thing | know; I know what my Master has 


told me to be and to do.” 
*K * 


Then, always ready means always occupied 
in some definite mission upon which we are 
sent by our Lord before whom we stand. 
There is altogether too large a crowd ‘hanging 
around the vineyard who are very slow in get- 
ting to work in it. All modern colleges are in- 
creasing the proportion of laboratory work. 
The cry is, “Less lecture and more real work.” 
That is what our churches need; and the En- 
deavorers are the ones to see it accomplished. 
Always ready means more laboratory work 
and less chapel exercise. Standing betore Je- 
sus means less hallelujah, and more to shout 
about. It means a tussle with the hardest 
problems that every church and community 
has. It means less tin-soldier campaigns, and 
more slaying of Philistine giants. It means 
fewer members who are obtaned and held by 
gum drops and angel cake and more who are 
burning in their souls withthecommission ofthe 
Master to make the Sunday-school more ef- 
fective, the prayer-meetings more vital and the 
evening service less a delusion and a shadow. 

Always ready is the Endeavorer whosprings 
up in the morning and says as a greeting to 
the dawn, ““Here am I—send me.” He has 
the thrill of the scout, the marching impulse of 
the pioneer and the faith of a hero. He scorns 
the loitering gait of the half-converted disci- 
ple, the low ideals of the mere money-hunter, 
and the ever-contracting path of the self-pro- 
moter. He stands before the Son of Man. 
He is conscious of it all the time. His Mas- 
ter’s word, his Master’s confidence, his Mas- 
ter’s fellowship and his Master’s promise are 
his inspiration and his heaven. 


Members of the Brick church, New York, 
have presented their former pastor, Dr. Van 
Dyke, $30,000 with which to buy a home in 
Princeton, or to be used as he may wish to 
use it. 


Seattle claims to have twice as much build- 
ing as at this time last year. 
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Ecumenical Conference on Missions. 
WILL IT PAY? 


The Financial Committee of the Ecumeni- 
cal Conference cn Foreign Missions, to be 
held in New York in April, is endeavoring to 
raise $40,000 to pay expenses. It 1s a large 
sum. ‘he whole West India Mission ot the 
Presbyterian Church takes less than this by 
about $10,000 each year. Of the twenty-seven 
missions of the Church there are scarcely halt 
a dozen that take more. The writer was asked 
the other day—and by a very earnest friend 
of missions—why the money was not spent 
directly in missionary effort. “Would it not 
do more good?” It is a legitimate question, 
Will the Conference pay? 

Missionary money goes further to-day than 
it ever did. It used to be said that it took one 
dollar to send one cent.to the heathen. To- 
day, as a matter of fact, the money that goes 
abroad for the needs of mission workers hov- 
ers in almost all the churches around ninety 
per cent of the totals. That is, it takes one 
cent to send nine to the heathen. Just what 
this Conference exists for is to make all this 
money go further still. 

For a century men and women have labored 
in many lands, and with many different meth- 
ods. Some of these methods have proved 
more economical than others, but they ‘have 
not been everywhere adopted. What is need- 
ed is to bring these more efficient methods to 
the knowledge cf workers everywhere. The 
Conference its not a council to lay down laws; 
but the interchange of ideas and experiences 
will be a source of great help to all who desire 
to do the Lord’s work well. In so far as the 
Conference can accomplish this it will do 
much to pay tor itself. 

Two topics of great importance will show 
what can be done. - he first is that of “Comity 
and Co-operation.” That there is now, owing 
to denominational rivalry, a serious waste of 
money every year in the mission field, no 
thoughtful person will deny. The economic 
value of co-operation in minimizing waste is 
self-evident in the business world; nor is it 
any less so in the religious world. In the Con- 
ference will be representatives from all over 
the world and from every evangelical denom- 
ination—in itself an object lesson in comity 
of no little value. That the discussions in the 
Conference on this subject will hasten that 
perfect unity tor which Christ prayed will be 
the wish of all; and what is said and done 
there can scarcely help but strengthen the 
purpose of every one in the endeavor to ac- 
complish it. 

The other topic is that of “Self-Support.” 
Many mission churches are already working 
actively in this direction, and have done much. 
Money that used to support native pastors, 
build churches and carry on schools, hospi- 
tals, dispensaries and presses is now liberated, 
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to be used in fresh channels for the further 
spreading of the gospel. Many missions, how- 
ever, Sit regard seit-support as a sort of im- 
practical ideal. !f the stories of what has been 
done in other lands show them that it is very 
practical, and of the methods there successful- 
-y employed can be adapted to their use, then 
the discussion of this one topic will go far to 
justify ail that the Conference may cost. 

Economics are necessary, but still more nec- 
essary are dynamics. Right methods the mis- 
sionaries must have to accomplish the most 
possibie means at their disposal. But right 
methods will avail little unless there is behind 
it ali the power cf the home Church. To ob- 
tain this power the Church must have knowl- 
edge, knowledge of what has been done, what 
is being done arid what remains to be done. 
No man and no body of men can take an in- 
terest, sympathetic and helpful, in that of 
which they know nothing. This Conference 
is going to bring the tremendous facts of mis- 
sionary success right into the hearts of many 
a man and woman who knows scarcely any- 
thing of it. 

The story is told of an American clergyman, 
who, passing threugh Beirut, said to a friend: 
“Missionaries here seem to accomplish noth- 
ing.” ‘You heard Dr. Thomson preach this 
morning, I presume?” “No, | did not know 
there was any service.” “Then did you hear 
Dr. Van Dyck this afternoon?” ‘You don’t 

iean that ‘he preaches in addition to all his 
other work!” “Yes, and has a large audi- 
ence, too. Have you visited any of their 
schools?” “Schools! have they schools, also? 
I am glad to hear it.” “Have you looked in 
on their press andpublicationrooms ?” “What! 
have they a printing establishment besides ?” 
“Yes, and it keeps twenty men constantly 
busy.” All of which is rather hard on the 
clergyman. But is not his ignorance typical 
of the ignorance of a great many Christians on 
the subject of missions? Is the reader, for in- 
stance, acquainted with such facts as these? In 
the Kiang-si province of China the church 
members numbered 35 in 1896 and 402 in 
1899, while probationers had risen in the same 
period from 111 to 1662. In 1896 there were 
absolutely no contributions from the natives 
for any purpose; they gave $6,358 to the Lord 
in 1899. They owned no property in 1896; in 
1899 the value of their property was approxi- 
mately $15,000. In a certain city of the prov- 
ince the general hatred and opposition had 


- vanished: a Buddhist monastery had been con- 


verted into a chapel and parsonage for a Meth- 
odist preacher; and the idols had been re- 
moved from a large adjoining temple because 
thev objected to being preached against! _ 
Or is the reader acquainted with such more 
general facts as these? In China, Japan, In- 
dia, -Turkey, ‘Christian colleges are training 
Christian citizens and statesmen. Hospitals 
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and trained physicians in lands overrun by 
medicine men and quacks are working the 
Master’s miracles of healing. The few thou- 
sand native communicants of a century ago 
have become a lost, numbering a million and 
a half. 

And yet there is much still to be done. Vast 
lands unevangelized! billions of souls living in 
sin! The Macedonian cry rings in the ears. 
It the Conference can bring that cry to the 
Christians at home, telling them what has 
been done to inspire hope for the greater work 
that still must be done, it will be worth all 
that it costs. And if the Conference infuses 
those that hear the cry with the spirit of the 
Master,whocame nottobeministered unto, but 
to minister, not to be served, but to serve, it 
will be worth more than it costs a thousand 
fold over. 


The report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education shows that only one per- 
son in eleven hundred in our country is in 
college, and that only one in every fifteen 
hundred is a college graduate. “Yet out of 
this mere handful,” says another, “are drawn 
more than half of our Presidents, Congress- 
men, Senators, Supreme Court Judges and 
Representatives of our Government, and 70 
per cent of our leading clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians and authors. The college-bred 
man earns $3, while his non-collegiate neigh- 
bor earns $1. His opportunity for reaching 
high places of influence and usefulness is 750 
to 1. No doubt the incapable, lazy or dissi- 
pated college man will fail, as the same sort 
will fail if he quits school at e'even years of 
age; but brains, industry and sobriety, rein- 
forced by the drill of college life, are bound 
to get ahead of equal qualities without the ad- 
vantages of the higher and broader culture of 
the college. Parents who can do little more 
than give their children a good education may 
find encouragement in the above facts. The 
investment that is thus made for them is not 
lost, and usually yields a large percentage.” 


The Cleveland, Ohio, Hardware Company 
commenced last year to improve in every pos- 
sible way the condition of the workingmen in 
its factory. Among the things set up in their 
interest was a restaurant. It has operated in 
keeping many from the saloons at the noon 
hour. <A pint of coffee is served for a penny. 
Qn this the company loses money. Other 
things are as follows: Sandwiches, all kinds, 
2 cents each; Hamburg steak, one slice of 
bread, 2 cents; pork sausage, one slice of 
bread, 2 cents; pork and beans, one slice of 
bread, 3 cents; half dozen crackers and cheese, 
2 cents; pie, all kinds, 3 cents per cut: table- 
spoonful mashed potato, cent: ‘cooked 
meats, one slice of bread, 6 cents; puddings, 
3 cents; oyster soup, 5 cents per plate: other | 
soups, 2 and 32 cents. scm 
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Glad News from Conmeies City. 


GOD’S ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


Our turn came for a visit from our Home 
Mission and Sunday-school missionary, and 
the result. has been most gratifying. Rev. 
Hi. Medill arrived on February ist, and im- 
mediately began work in our midst—not to 
build up Presbyterianism, but the kingdom of 
God.in connection with the Presbyterian 
church. He came for a stay of two weeks, and 
remained four. The people began their at- 
tendance with the first meeting and for four 
weeks continued with increasing interest, 
hanging on the messages of-God from, night 
to night until the closing service on Sabbath 
evening, March 4th. 

The month of February will never. be -for- 


gotten by the good. people of Crescent City, . 
on account of the wonderful work done by. 
We . 


the Lord in the hearts: of the people. 
know not where to begin to praise him. 

Our congregation has never seemed.to get 
beyond struggling. On the women had: de- 
volved all the spiritual work heretofore, and 
but very few men had taken any active in- 
terest in the church. They had never seemed 
to be reached before Mr. Medill’s coming; 
but a marked change has taken place in the 
sentiment of the entire community, and a num- 
ber of men have been converted and brought 
into the church. A small band of women had 
refused to be discouraged! over the seemingly 


hopelégs.condifion of: the’ church, and had con-- 


tinted ‘edrnestly praying for its welfare, and 
God ‘has answered their prayers. 
ett’ Mr. Medill arrived, the only encour- 
aging: feature, was the material on hand to 
build from, arid he has. an efficient 
workman’ i in its use. 
Lord’s Supper ’was: on 


Sabbath morning, March’ 4th, on which occa-_ 


sion we had the-pleasure of receiving’ thirty 


new. members, thereby doubling our member- | 


ship. — Thirteen came: by: letter, seventeen on 


confessidn of faith. Twenty-one of the above é 


were heads of families. | 
Out of the new members we Aine elected 
and. ordained. three spiritually-minded men, 


thereby giving us a session of four good. el- 


ders. We have also elected a board of trus- 
tees composed of men selected from our new 
members. 

This takes us out of our former struggling 
existence, and to show the sincerity and noble 
spirit of the people, when Mr. Medill said to 
the congregation on Sabbath morning, “Let 


this be a day of giving to the Lord, for the 


great blessings received,” they presented to 
the Lord over one hundred dollars for the 
Boards represented by our: missionary. 


Mr. Medill’s only request -was to give the 
Lord all the credit for. the work done and the | 


wonderful results attained. The former mem- 


howse,.)*) 
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bers of the church express ‘themselves as 


greatly benefited, and there has been a great 


spiritual aw akening among them. 
“One of Those Who Helped.” 


A Hopeful Voice from Sacramento. 


Dear Occident: I am sure you will be inter- 


ested to know that our hearts have 
been quickened to exercise faith in 
God’s promises and ask a_ very great 
thing of him, even the giftof a new 


church building. Not a great thing for him to 


give, but for us to belicve that what we have 
asked for we 


‘shall have them.” Instead’ ot 
pledges of money, earnest entreaties for be- 
liewing prayer is urged upon our members. 
The expression of our trust and desire is 
set forth in a little circular worded after this 
manner : 
‘* A NEW CHURCH BUILDING. 


“God has laid upon thé hearts of his chil- 
dren of this, the Fourteenth Street Presbyteri-. 


-an church of Sacramento, to claim, in simple 


faith, a new and more commodious edifice, our 
present building being insufficient: for our 
needs. Our faith to ask thus largely of him is 
encouraged and strengthened by his past 
faithfulness in granting us all we have desired 
of him for his work. 

‘That God may be glorified in the erection of 
this building, we purpose following the same 
Scriptural method employ ed in our work hith- 
erto, as he has said, “Of every man that. giveth 


it willingly with his heart, ye shall take my of- 
fering.” 


(Ex. xxv: 2.) 
“We therefore cordially invite: 
1. Your earnest and continued prayers in 
behalf of this enterprise. (Matthew v1: 6; 


James v: 16.) 


“2. Your most generous financial response, 
in such sums and at such times as the Lord 
may enable. 

“We are asking the Lord definitely for $10,- 
ooo. No pledges are sought and no debt will 
be contracted in the construction of this house 
of worship. Work will not be begun upon 


_ the building until! the entire amount has been 


secured. 

**Bring ye ali the tithes into the store- 
and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.’ (Mal. 111: 10.) 

“We feel that God is not partial in dealing 
with his children, and if he has so honored the 
faith of Muller, J. Hudson Taylor and many 
others who sought and depended upon him 
alone in enterprises that were for his honor 
and glory, will he not hearken to us who seek 
only to magnify his ‘name? Pray for us that: 


‘we may not fail 1 in meeting the conditions. 


“Mrs. L.. Hatheld.”’ 


2 
— 


The Church at Work in the Philippines. 
Her Splendid Services to the Soldiers. 


‘Excellent and commendable as has been the 
work of the Red Cross among the soldiers, 
by far the best and most lasting in its results 
has been the work of the church through the 
Young Men’s Christian Association.” So said 
an intelligent volunteer soldier upon his re- 
turn from Manila. The Association, by car- 
ing for the moral well-being of men, most 
truly and successfully guards the health of 
men, and keeps them from becoming the an- 
mates of hospitals and the subjects of charity. 
No soldier of decent character need be asking 


aid to buy a ticket home. If he has let “liq- 


uor, gambling and women alone,” and lived 
a clean life, he has abundant money to care 
for himself. It is an old saying, and yet one 
the truth of which many well-meaning people 
forget, that the best way to help men is to 
help them to help themselves. The best serv- 
ice any organization can render a soldier is 
to persuade him to lead a pure life. - Recog- 


nizing this truth, the Young Men’s Christian ~ 


Association has provided in the army camp 
clean and wholesome places of resort (either 
tent or frame buildings), provided them with 
an abundance of good literature, writing ma- 
teriais, organ, song books and games, the 
whole in charge of a general secretary. 


Since the first occupation of Manila the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has had 
a branch open in that city, and also at the nav- 
al station at Cavite. In the midst..of..three 
hundred and more American saloons in Ma- 
nia the Young Men’s Christian Association 
has had an open door inviting men to things 
pure and of good report, and inciting them to 
clean living. Always on Sundays and _fre- 
quently on weeks days evangelistic services 
are held. In these meetings thousands of 
young men have been encouraged to stand 
firm for their convictions, and not a few have 
been for the first time enlisted under the ban- 
ner of the Cross. 

The work done has won the approval of 
officers and men. This has been proven by 
many courtesies extended by those in com- 
mand, and in very marked manner by the re- 
cent request of the War Department to the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to send ten more secre- 
taries with regiments going to the Philip- 
pines. 

Congress failed when providing for increase 
of the army to make any provision for chap- 
lains for the new regiments and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The secretaries 
who have recently gone to the Islands will not 
only fill the place of chaplains, but do a much 
broader work than the average chaplain ever 


attempted. The regimental secretary organiz- 


es an. Association, and at once brings together 
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the professed Christian men bind others of 
good inclinations: This group in the average 
regiment will number from seventy-five to one 
hundred men, and under leadership of the 
secretary, it becomes a potent force for de- 
cency and morality among the men. To one 
at all familiar with army life and the fearful 
moral wreckage incident to it, the necessity 
for such a work can not be stated too strongly. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
now has seven secretaries in the Philippines, 
and will soon have another—Lieut. N. W. 
Hearne of Iowa, who spent fifteen months in 
the Philippines with the Fifty-first lowa Vol- 
unteers. Mr. Hearne is a university graduate, 
and splendidly qualified by nature and exper- 
ience for the direction of the Association work 
in the Islands. | 
The State Executive Coitimittee of tiie Cal- 
ifornia Young Men's Christian Associations - 
is raising money to care for one of the army 
secretaries, in addition to its regular work. 
Any persons wishing to assist in this most 
worthy branch of church work can send the 
funds .to H. J. McCoy. General Secretary, 
Young Men’s Christian Association. or to 
Chas: A. Maydwell, State Treasurer, Associa- 
tion Building, Mason and Ellis streets, San 
Francisco. W. M. Parsons, 


State Secretary, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 


BEER BOTTLES EMPTIED BY A REIGMENT IN MANILA. 

Apropos of the above illustration see article 
on page I1 of this issue, headed “Something 
Wrong Somewhere.” Can any one measure 
the crime that follows drinking of liquor in 
tle Philippines by our so'diers? Contrast the 
work done by the Y. M. C. A., as reported in 
the preceding article on this page, written by 
W. M. Parsons, California’s Staté Secretary. 
What a power for evil the one, what a min- 
istering angel the other. Uphold the arms of 


him who is out this Aniquitous 
traffic. 
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Cburch Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—£d. | 


Ministerial Union. 


Rev. H. N. Bevier read a paper on 


‘Robertson of Brighton, the Man and|to make and preserve it, so that to him 


| will emphatically apply the declaration, 


and His Message.”’ Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson, he said, was born in London 
February 3, 1816. Helived thirty-seven 
years and left behind him the record of 


a life of remarkable activity;striking in- 


dividnality and universal influénce upon’ 
other men. Born in the hot fever of the 
British metropclis, his spirit seemed to 
reflect its glow and intensity ail through 
his life. He had a passion for books, 
which began to manifest itself at the 
age of four years, and he early exhibited 
a fondness for arnty: life, which “finally 
led to his enli tment in the Horse 
Guards. This step, however, was Jarge- 
ly that he might exert an influence for 
good among his comrades, and while 
awaiting his commission he studied 
theology and church history, reading 
also poetry and the classics. He left the 
army aftera brief service and entered 
the ministry, where his remarkable pow- 
ers manifested themselves in the man- 
ner that has made him famous. With. 
a somewhat remarkable physique he 
had a strong will and a soldier’s daring, 
but possessed the tenderness of a wom- 
an. His intuitions were quick and dis- 
cerning, and he was one of those men 
who not only thought things out, but 
s#w things through. He was a man of 
method and great painstaking care. He 
was never satisfied with a production 
until it was as near-perfect as he could 
make it. He polished his sentences un- 
til they shone and. sparkled like dia- 
monds. Elaborate as ‘was his prepartion 
he discarded his notes in preaching. His 
delivery was glowing and fiery, and pow- 
erfully dramatic ‘and passionate. His 
pulpit eloquence is regarded as of the 
first order. One of his ardent admirers 
says it was the bloom and wonder of the 
modern pulpit. 

Theologically, he has been variously 
estimated and judged. He was, how- 
ever, undoubtedly a believer in the Bible 
as the inspired word of God, and held 
that all the lines of Scripture converge 
toward Jesus Christ. While he did not 
ignore or underestimate the teachings of 
Paul, he emphasized religion as a life 
more than as a system, a principle more 
thanalaw. While he repudiated social- 
ism as a system he took a deep interest 
in the welfare of workingmen. He 
preached a remarkable series of sermons 
to them, and instructed himself pro- 
foundly in all social questions. He was 
an ardent lover of science, and was es- 
pecially fond of. chemistry. He recog 
nized no. conflict between religion, and 
science. He called nature God at work. 
He was no pantheist or rationalist,“and 
though he was more.impressed with the. 
life of our Lord than with his death, he 


the coming vear. 


by no means undervalued the cross, and 
was ever loyal to the historic Christ. 
Robertson was not a perfect man ora 
faultless seer. From many of his views 
we miust dissent, but the spirit of the 
man was splendid, his pointof view most 
helpful, his methods of thinking most 
commendable. He was a lover of peace 


| because he loved truth, he loved right- 


eousness, he loved God in Christ, and 
because he believed the words of Jesus 
concerning it he struggled like a hero 


‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.’’ 
March 1g, 1900. be Wi 
California. 
CLEMENTS.—Seven new members were 
received into this church at its commu- 
nion service last week; ant ata congre- 
gational meeting just beld Mr. Charles 
L. Bryant was eiected an_ additional 
elder. A full Board of Trustees has also 
been chosed and the outlook for the 
church is better than ever before It is 
hoped and expected that Rev. D. A. 
Mobley, D. D., of Stockton, will supply: 
this church for the coming year. 


MERCED.—Since our former letter we 
bave come safely through the long week 
of disagreeable weather into the clear 
sunshine again. Not even religious life 
can blossom in two months of foggy 
weather. But we are pleased to rerort a 
wholesome change. The Sunday au 
diences have increased steadily and our 
Sunday-school is in a good and efficient 
condition. At the annual business meet- 
ing in January a most gratifving finan- 
cial report was presented by the officers, 


and our present minister, Rev. O. S.} 


Barnum, was unanimously chosen for 
The presence of Rev. 
Mr. Ramei, the New Zealand evangelist, 
was a great blessing to us’ Recently 


_Mrs. Walker, Synodical visitor, was with 


us and her earnest address did much to 
quicken an interest in the neglected 
Classes in destitute regions in our coun- 
try. The entire country round about is 
in waving grain. promising a_ bountiful 
harvest. The long expected improve- 
ment on our church, kept back by the 
bad weather, is now being realized. 
Workmen are crowding the work to com- 
pletion. It is a time to “thank God and 
take courage.” 


MARYSVILLE.— Our church has had 
quite a struggle for some time grappling 
with adebt that has been hanging over 
us for a number of years, sapping our 
strength and absorbing our money. It 
grew to ahout $3,500 and the ladies 
thought it was about time to wipe it out. 
One of the most generous members, Mrs. 
Judge Belcher, offered to donate $1,000 if 
the balance was raised. We have been 
going out into the highways and hedges 
and everywhere else to consummate this 
ardent desire. The ladies raised over 
$800 of the amount, Itaffords us pleas- 
ure to know that we have reached the 
end. A jubilee gathering will take place 


at an early day to properly celebrate the. 


occasion. We will have some speeches 


and some refreshments and a genera; 
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time of rejoicing. When the amend- 
ment to the constitution is passed (as we 
hope it will be) and we are relieved from 
our heavy taxes, our church will be in 
much better shape for regular work. The 
Sunday-school is larger than it has been 
forseveral years. TheSeniorand Junior 
Y P.S.C. E. are prosperous; the Sun- 
day services are well patronized. We 
have lost several of our best members 
recently by removal, two elders and our 
Sunday-school Superintenderit, but we 
are hoping for better things in the com- 
ing year. The Sewing school, in charge 
of Miss Blanche Lumont, is dving good 
work forthe girls, who are all eager to 
learn this useful art. Our annual church 
meeting will be held soon,when it ts pos- 
sible we thay inaugurate a radical change 
by electing some of our worthy ladies as 
trustees. As they are the backbone and 
muscle of the church, it is no more than 
right to recognize their efhciency and 
give them a better chance. This its, at 
least, a proposition and it will doubtless 
‘be adopted. 


UKIAH.—The Missionary Society, or- 
ganized here by Mrs C. FE. Walker in 
December, is in a flourishing condition; 
foreign as well as home missionary work 
has been adopted. One pleasant object 
will be to belp a California girl, Dr. 
Alice Fish Moffett. March 3rd the Lord's 
Supper was observed. Three persons 
were received into the church, making 
fifteen during the year. 


Los ANGELES. Heights—The 
Utah Association of Southern California, 
at its recent meeting held with this 
church, passed strong resolutions con- 
cerning the need of further watchfulness 


How’s This? 

We ofter One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Ca'arrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, 

F J. CHENEY & CO., Prop’s., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 1} .ears. and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions, and fin- 
anciall. able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firtn. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists. Toledo, O. 
WALD NG, K'NNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists Toledo, 0 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
lirectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price. 75c. per bottle. sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Piits are the best. 


FHE 


ANALGESIC 


CURES 
PAIN 


Write for particulars and send a two-cent 
stamp for booklet 


‘‘Home Treatment of 
Disease by the Analgesic’’ 


Agents Wanted. 


THE ANALGESIC CO,, 
927 Market Street, 
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and work in order to do away with the 
evil of Mormonism in this fair land. 


BLUE LAKE.—At a recent communion 
service two joined, one by letter and the 
other by profession of her faith. Since 
Noveniber Ist our Y. P. S.C E. have 
held their. meetings on Wednesday 
evenings in connection with the weekly 
prayer meeting. Anaddition 12x20 feet 
has been built on to the back of our 
church. This room is used for a class- 
room for the infant class in our Sabbath 
school and Ladies’ Aid meetings. It is 
separated from the main room by folding 
doors 12 feet high, The floor is ona 
level with the pulpit platform and adds 
to the size of audience room and, on 
special cccasions, is serviceable as a 
large platform. Our pastor, Mr. Baesler, 
has been absent several days conducting 
a series of revival meetings at Bay-.de. 


Washington. 


SPOKANE.— The First Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. G. William Giboney pastor, 
held their quarterly communion service 


on March Ii1th, and eighteen new mem-_| 


bers were received... Raymondo Palma, 
a Filipino from Manila, was baptized 
and received into full membership. The 
Presbytery of Spokane will hold its 
spring meeting in thischurch beginning 
Apri: 6th and, contrary tothe usual cus- 
tom, will hold over the Sabbath. Several 
popular meetings are being arranged for. 


LEWISTON.— The First Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. E. P. Giboney pastor, has 
just closed a successful week’s services 
and on March received seventeen 
new members. 
by Rev. William Kirkhope of Prescott, 
Washington. This congregation has been 
growing rapidly and a more commodious 


church building is becoming necsssary. 


Presbyteries. 


San Francisco Presbytery will hold its 
regular spring meeting, Monday, April 
goth, 7:30 P. M., and Tuesday, April roth, 
in the Chinese Presbyterian church, g11 
Stockton street. A full attendance of 
ministers and elders is desirable. I[m- 
portant matters ure to come up at this 
meeting. Due at this meeting: sessional 
records, per capita tax of 7 cents per 
member. Return of four blanks proper- 
ly filled as sent out by stated clerk. - 

R. W.. Revnolds, S. 

1136 Church street, 

The Presbytery of Stockton will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Presby- 
terian church of Tracy, Cal., beginning 
on Tuesday, April Jo, Igv0, at 7:30 P. M. 
It will be opened with a sermon by the 
Moderator, Rev. George D. B. Stewart of 
Fowler. The sessional records and 
church appointments will be called for. 

| Moses D.. A. Steen, 


The Presbytery of Sacramento will 
hold its spring meeting with the Davis+ 
ville church, Thursday, April 19, 1900, 
st 7:30 P.M. Bring sessional ‘records and 
annual church assessments. 


Geo. R. Bird, S.C. 


The pastor was ‘assisted | 


The Presbytery of Benicia will hold its 
Spring meeting in Ukiah on Tuesday, 
April toth. W. W. Darden, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Santa Barbara will 
hold its spring meeting in the Ojai 
church (Nordhoff) on Tuesday, April 17, 
1900, at. 7:30 P. M. Session records will 
be called for. W. G. Mills, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Los Angeles meets 
in regular spring session. in the First 
Presbyterian church of Redlands Tues- 
day, April 10, 1900, at 7: 30 p. m. : 


The Presbytery of Portland will hold 
its spring meeting with the Fourth 
Presbyterian church, Portland, begin- 
ning Monday, April 9th, at 7:30 p. m. 


The Presbytery of Willamette, Spring 
meeting,1900,at the Presbyterian Church, 


Dallas, April 11th, 7:30 p..m. Opening 


sermon by Rev. John A. Cleland, of 


Eugene. Bring Sessional records and| 
assessments. 


Send narratives to Rev. H. 
A. Ketchum D.D., Salem, on or before 
April4th. /. Thompson, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Southern Oregon will | 


meet in Grant’s Pass, April Ioth, Igoo, at 
7:30 p. m. Sessional records will be called 
for. G. Strange, 


The Presbytery of Eastern. Oregon 
will hold its regular spring meeting in 
Elgin, Ore., Thursday, April 5th, at 7:30 


The Presbytery of Spokane will meet 
in First Presbyterian church of Spokane, 
Washington, Friday, April 6, 1900, at 
7:30 p. m. E. A. Walker, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Arizona will meet 
in Sacaton, Arizona, April 6th, Igoo. 
The opening sermon will be preached by 
Rev. D.M. Wynkoop, the retiring Mod- 
erator. Lapsley A. McAfee, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Pueblo will meet in 
the First Presbyterian church wf Color- 
ado Springs, Colo., April t1oth, Igoo, at 
7:30 p. m. T. C. Kirkwood, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Walla Walla will 
meetin the First Presbyterian Church 
of Walla Walla, Washington, Thursday, 
April 5th, 1900, at 7:30 P. M. 

D. O. Ghormley, S. C. 


Presbyterial Meetings. 


The annual meeting of the Womans’ 
Foreign Missionary Society of Stockton 


Presbytery will be held in Tracy, Cal., 
April. II, Igoo. 


All 
quested to send delegates. | 
Mrs. M. D. A. Steen, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Presbyter- 
ial Society of Home Missions will-be held 
in Calvary Church on Thursday, March 
22d, at 10:30 A.M. and 1:45 P. M.; Young 
People’s meeting at 7:45 P.M.. tA 


The annual meeting of the Oakland, 


Presbyterial society will be held in the 


First churgh, Oakland, Friday, March | 
23d, commencing at 10715 A.M. Lunch! 


provided by the ladies of the church. | 
Mrs. E. Y. Garvrette, Pres. (E. L.) 
Mrs. E. L. Kroll, Rec. Se. 


Theninth annual Presbyterial meeting 
of the Woman’s HB. and F. M. Soci- 
ety of Sacramento Presbytery, will meet 


=" 


CHAS. H.JACOB&CO. % 


Funeral Directors & Embalmer's 


a 318 MASON ST. 
» Between Geary and O’ Farrell 
Telephone Main 5213 


San Francisco , 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO., 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


eA Quiet Home For Families 


HOTEL RAMONA. 


i130 F llis street - San Francisco 
Adjoining Y. M. A. 

' First-class in every respect, Sanitary Plumbing, 

Hot and Cold Water im Rooms, Electric Lights 

and Bells. Car- to all parts of the City pass the ~ 


floor. 50 cents to $1.50 per day. Weekly an 
-nonthly rates. European plan. . 


Mrs. Kate.S. Hart, Manager. 
Reference, THE OCCIDENT. 


Aubergier’s 


-Pastilles of 


Lactucarium 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchiti 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, an 
Colds also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and all 
conditions requiring sedative action. 

They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
Pulmonary cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 

1 ers find them almost indispensable. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK 


auxiliaries are re | 


Life of D. L. Moody 


Some of our agents are making $5 
to $10 a day. Send for outfit at 
once to R. R. Patterson, 429 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Publish- 
ers’ Agent for the only authorized 
Life of D. L. Moody, by his son. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hair. 
a luxuriant 
iever Fails to Restore Gray 
= Hair to its Youthful Color. § . 
scalp & hair falling. 
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in Chico, March 29th and j3oth inst. 
auxiliary in the Presbytery is re- 
quested to send at least two delegates. 
Earnest workers in the cause are cor- 
dially invited to attend. Interesting 
programs have been arranged, and a 
meeting of manifold blessing,is anticipa- 
ted. Let us come together praying for 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and 
that He may lead us in all we say, illu- 
minating our minds and filling our 
hearts with His presence. 


Mrs. A. Owen, 
Rec. Sec. of Foreign Work. 


Calls. 


Rev. R. M. Stevenson froiin Mad- 
ison, Ind., to the Second ciurch, 
()maha, Neb. 

Rev. B. H. Gragg to Oscaloosa, | 
Kan. 

Rev. James H. Shields, 
from Decatur, Mich., 
cothe, Mo. 

Rev. W. W. Johnson from Tip- 
ton, Ind., to River Forest, Ill. 
Rev. Edward Campbell 
Ossian, Ind., to Chicago, 

Rev. Ralph H.'’ Houseman from 
Antonito, Col. to Florence, Col. 

Rev. George H. Broening, Ph.D., 
from Philadelphia to Amblev, N. J. 

Rev. D. C. Milner to Joliet, Il. 

Rev. John N. Hutchinson to Si- 
oux Falls, S. D. 

Rev. Arthur H. Spooner, D.D., 
from Camden, N. J., to Westmin- 
ster church, Allegheny, Pa. 

Rev. H. D. Lindsey from Alle- 
gheny, Pa., to the First church, 
Washington, Pa. 

Rev. F. W. Johnson from Glov- 
ersville, N. Y., to Clayton, N. J. 


Installations. 


Rev. Reuben E. Fleming, South 
Side Tabernacle church, Chicago, 
February 23d. 

Rev. Edward Kennedy, Warren, 
Pa., February 6th.) 

Rev. J. W. Day, East 
Moines, Iowa, February 8th. 

Rev. Wm. Long Moore, First 
church, Frenchtown, N. J., Febru- 
ary 13th. 


to Chilli- 


from 


May- 


Resignations. 


Rev. Robert D. Scott from Bel- 
den Avenue church, Chicago. 
Rev. A. G. Work from Brooks- 
ton, Ind. 
Deaths. 


Rev. Robert Hamilton, D.D., at 
Philadelphia, Pa., February - I sth, 
caged 83. 

Revs Gideon Clark at <St. 


Albuquerque, 


Des | 


"while 


further. 
with Pearline is so easy 


economical, she really couldn’t afford 
to risk anything else. 


**T wouldn’t do without Pearline ; I wouldn’t if I could. 
I couldn’t do without Pearline ; I couldn’t if I would.” 


(Contributed by a Pearline admirer.) 


She means to say that should a washing medi- 
um be invented that would equal 
Pearline 
harmlessness, she would still. stick 
o Pearline. 


in labor-saving and 


She feels it isn't worth 
to consider that possibility 

As things are now, washing 
and so 


596 


Millions sing the praises of Pearline. 


Paul, Minn., February toth, aged 
78. 

Rev. Frank Monfort Gilchrist at 
February 
15th, aged 53. 

Rev. Thomas ° Hill, * 
Ohio, February 15th. 


at: Galion, 


Rev. John $. Roberts at Morris 
Plains, N. Y., February 20th, aged 
61. 


Rev. Fullerton R. Harbaugh at 
Red Bank, N. J., February 22d, 
aged 70. 

"Rev. Wm. Gay, Dalles. Oregon, 
March oth, aged 82. 


Additions. 


Leadville, Col., 19. 
Chester, Til:,' 33. 
Portsmouth, 
Inverness, O.., 


45. 


14. 
Knoxville, Tenn. (Bell 


114 and 16 Kearny St. 


G. Ww. 


Carrollton, 

Zanesville, O. (Brighton), 27. 

Barnesville. 

Calvary, Kan., 16. 

Hawarden, 27. 

West Bend, Ia., 25. 

Orwell, O., 20 

Pawnee City. Neb., 27. 

Linco!n, Neb. (First). 16. 

Hooper, Col., 16. 

Philipsburg, 31. 

Salida, Col., 

Albany, (State 16. 

Lebanon, S. Cal., 

Westminster Rap- 
ids. Mich., in February, cleared off 
an indebtedness of $10,000. 


Married. 


ABRAHAM-FRATER.— At’ the manse, 


Roseburg, Oregon, bv Rev. J. A. Town- : 


send,on February 26, .goo, Mr. Carl 
Abraham, of U.S. 2. R. Mail Service, 


and Miss Daisy Frater, daughter of 
Postmaster Frater of Roseburg. 


WHARTON-Hopson.—At the home of 
the bride’s uncle, J. F. Barker, Rose- 
burg, Oregon, on March 7, Igo00, by 
Rev. J. A. Townsend, Mr. Chas. Wm. 
Wharton and Miss Edna Ann Hodson. 


Your eyes need attention—need it badly; but 
you won't give it to them; you put it off from 
day to day. Do you know the risk you run? 
Every day’s delay means added danger to your 
health. | | 


‘Leading 


Opticians 


H. E. Snook G. P. Prechte 


GOLDEN GATE 
Undertaking Co. 


2425-2429 Mission St. 
Telephone, Nission 102 


C. H. ASHLEY, 
H. S. McCURDY, 


Assistants. 


ie ang CHAIN for ONE DAY S WORE. 


Bore and Girls can get a Nickel Plates 
Watch, alsoa Chain and C hari for ling 
2tdezen Packagesot Burie rt 
your fall ad@rees by retuen 
forward the Bluine pest 
Premium List) Nom oney required, 


| Bor... Concerddunction, Magg. 


| ~ 

| | 

| 
ee 


R, V. Pierce, B 


-It’s hard where a woman is well. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP has bee 
ised for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
fw their children while teething, with perfect 
Ss :ccess. It soothes the child softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
boothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


The law threatened, not helped ; 
commanded, not healed; showed, 
not took away, our feebleness; but 
it made ready for the physician, 
who was to come with grace and 
truth.—[ Augustine. 


Work 


Seems easy to a man, but there is a 
great deal of lifting and reaching to do; 
a great many trips up and down stairs to 
make in the course of day’s house ~—- 

or 
a woman suffering with some form of 
“female trouble” it; — 
is daily torment. iC 
There are thousands Pag 
of such women 
struggling along, day aS 


‘ 
‘ 
. 


by day, in increasing Mo ¥ 
misery. There are hij, 
other thousands who B= 
have found a com- 

lete cure of their jj 

isease in the use of ) 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It ‘a 


stops debilitating 
drains, cures irregu- | \ 
larity, heals inflam- 
mation and _ ulcera- 
tion, nourishes the 
nerves, and gives 
vitality and vigor. 
It makes weak 
women strong and 
sick women well. It 
contains no opium, 
cocaine nor other 
narcotic. 

“For a number of 
months I suffered with 
female trouble,” writes 
Miss Agnes McGowne, | 
of 1212 | 
ington, D. Cc. “I tne 
remedies, but 
none seemed to do me any permanent good. 
The doctors said it was the worst case of inter- 


nal trouble they ever had. I decided to write 
to you for help. I receiveda very 
a 


reply; and commenced treatment at once. 
had not used your ‘Favorite Prescription’ 
week before I began to feel better, and, as I 
continued, my health gradually improved. It is 
improving every day.” 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of stamps 
to pay cost of mailing om/y. Send 21 
one-cent stamps for a book in paper 
covers, or 31 stamps in cloth, to Dr. 
o, N. Y. | 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


March 12th. 


Fourteen lives are lost in a ten- 
ement fire in Newark, N. J. 


Rich goldfields are reported to 
have been found in Eastern Siberia. 


The Supervisors of this city vote 
against the reopening of the Ingle- 
side race-track. 


General Roberts again turns the 
Hank of the Boer army, and is with- 
in tweive miles of Bloemfontein. 


The Transvaal and Orange Free 
State make an appeal to Great 
Britain for peace through interme- 
diation of the United States and 
Furopean nations. ‘The terms in- 
clude the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the two South African 
republics. 


March 13th. 


The transport Duke of Fife ar- 
rives from Manila. 


The Legislature of Kentucky ad- 
journs. Fear of bloodshed is now 
past. 


Lord Salisbury refuses to make: 


peace with the Transvaal and Or- 
ange Free State on the terms pro- 
posed by Presidents Kruger and 
Steyn. 


The first issue of the Sheldon 


edition of the Topeka Capital went 


to press this morning. Three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand copies are 


printed. 
March 14th. 


President McKinley signs the 


| F¥Ynancial Bill, thus making it a 


law. 
The steamer Walcott of this city 


is wrecked on the Alaskan coast. 
No lives lost. 


General Shafter has decided to 
present to San Francisco one of the 
old bronze cannon captured at 
Santiago. 

Lord Roberts captures Bloem- 
fontein, the capital of the Orange 
Free State. The Boer government 
is removed to Kroonstadt. 


The German flag was _ hoisted 
over Apia, Samoa, on March Ist. 
A public reconciliation took place 
between Mataafa and Tamasese. 


Two immense traction engines 
and a train of carriages have just 
been manufactured at San Leandro 
and shipped to Siberia for use in 


the mines. 
March 1 sth. 


‘The Standard Oil Company pays 


[YpACBETH'S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “ pearl 
elass’’ are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn't 


be an expert. 


Onur “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always oides 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address MACBETH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Yor thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Sewing Machine. 


Don’t fail to see it 
before buying a 


STANDARD PAPER YVATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


Send for 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th 


ROBERT DICKSON, FRANK W. DICKSON 
Gen’! Mgr., N. Y. Asst. Mgr., S. F. 


‘Royal = = 


Erchange 


FAssurance 


OF LONDON 


Francisco Office, 
Montgomery st. 


Cash Assets, $24,000,000 | Losses Paid, $1£0,000,000 


San 501 


A Presbyterian lady, living in the 
country, will take entire care of one or 
Address, | | 
REV. ARTHUR HICKS, 

Livermore, Cal. 


more children. 
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Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


933 MARKET | STREET, 


Rotary Motion 


and 


BALL BEARINGS 


Purchasers say: 
lurns drudgery into a pastime.’ 
‘The Magic Silent Sewer.’ 


Three Timesthe Value of Any Other 


GENERAL OFFICE FOR PACIFIC COAST: 


= San Francisco 


HOUSE 


Klectric Klevator on Office Floor 


126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, F. 


Rooms to let by the day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in eveiy 


room. All Market street cars run within 


F, L. TURPIN, Proprietor./ 


one block cf the house’ Ellis street cars 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


Fit and Workmansh p 
Guarantced. 
Moderate. 


~MerRcHANT TAILOR. 


244 Stockton Street 
Post 
Cal, 


MURRAY M. HARRIS 


Organ Builder 


Church, Chapel and Parlor Pipe Organs 


657, 659 San Fernando St. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal 


Factory larger ard emplovs more men 
than all other orga factories combined 
west of St: Lo is Catalogue free. 


Largest eae on Earth makin 


CHURCH BELLS 


& PEALS | 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


BLYMYER 


CHURCH ~ SCHOOL ~ FIRE=ALARM 
PACIFIC MERCANTILE CO, const 
J08 MARKET ST. SAN FRANC/SCO, CAL. 


} Vatalogue. TheC.S. BELL CO.. Hi 


PipE ORGAN 


MANUFACTURER 


GEO. N. ANDREWS 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue and Testimonial] 


H. LeBARON SMITH 


The American Tailor. 
BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and Schoo) Bells. Send fo 
aboro.@? 


a quarterly dividend of $21,500,000. 


A snowstorm in the South does 
serious damage to fruit trees and 
vegetables. 


The House Committee on Naval 
affairs decides to recommend the 


construction of two battleships of 
/13,500 tons each, three powerful 
armored cruisers and three pro- 
tected cruisers. 
March 16th. 

The Senate passes a bill appro- 
priating over $2,000,000 for the re- 
lief of Porto Ricans. 


An American gunboat has 
been ordered to Taku, China, to 
protect American missionaries. 


Terrible snowstorms have swept 
over the East and South. Traffic 
about New York is demoralized. 

It is reported that many of the 
Boers have lost hope in their cause, 
and are returning to their homes. 

March 17th. 

The constitutionality of the Por- 
to Rican Tariff bill will be at once 
brought before the United. States 
Supreme Court. 


It is reported from Washington 
that a fleet of strong vessels will 
patrol Chinese waters for the pro- 
tection of American missionaries 
and to insist on the open door. 


March 18th. 


At Pretoria 2,000 women have 
been organized into a corps to 
fight the British. 


The Turkish government has 
finally refused to grant to Russia 
exclusive right of railway con- 
struction in Asia Minor. 


Naval officers at Washington de- 
ny last week’s rumor that the 
Government was intending to send 
a squadron to Chinese waters. 


Life of D. L. Moody 


Some of our agents are making $5 
to $10 a day. Send for outfit at 
once to R. R. Patterson, 429 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Publish- 
‘ers’ Agent for the only authorized 
‘Life of D. L. Moody, by his son. 


Owned and Officered by 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


The only Laundry in California where goods are 
washed and ironed by electricity. Employ 
over 100 young ladies—room for more 


ELECTRIC LAUNDRY CO. 


835 FOLSOM ST., S. F. Phone, South 23} 
Send postal and we will call. ) 
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The Best Premium. 


‘POST FOUNTAIN PEN.’ 


REDUCED SIZE. 


Just dip the ** POST”’ into an Ink Bottle, draw out the 
Plunger and the Pen is ready for use. 


REMEMBER ‘T's THE ONLY SELF-FILLING, SELF-CLEANING PEN MADE. 
NO MEDICINE DROPPER OR SPECIAL INK REQUIRED. 


NEVER GETS Self-Filling. 
CRANKY ! 


Self-Cleaning. 


No Inky Fingers Simplicity. 


No Clogged. and Durability.} 


Does Not Kick ! = No] Leaking 


Unsought Testimonials from some of the teadidts men in the 
country pronounce it PERFECT. 


| lt Does All His “ ork. 


GEN. LEW WaLLaAcCck, the author 

of Hur,’’ says: 
« fountain. pen Post was re- 
eeived, and I have taken the lib- 
erty of ttying it thoroughly. I 
have tried every pen of the kind 
_ onthe market,and row unhesi- 
tatingly give the preferénce to the 
Po-t.. It not ouly feeds itself with 
Jess care, but has the immeasur- 
#ble advantage of re-supply with- 
out inking the fingers. 1 do ail 

iny work witb it ”’ 


Perfect Pen.” 


DEAN HART of Denver says: 


‘‘WhenI examined the Post Pen I 
said: ‘Why did I not think of that?’ 
So simple ! to effective! 

‘‘A fountain pen was given me a 
couple of vears age and it proved al- 
most like St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh 
—unless in constant use it wouldn’t 
go. I never knew whenit was empty, 
and when I did want to fillit I never 
- could find where that nipple business 
was. Now the plunger makes the ink 
come to me. When the pen is thirsty it 
sucks the tube full out of anybody’s y consider this the best pen 


inkstand I happen to be | I have ever used.”’ 
near. It is a erfect : 
pen.” J. Wi. BUR CHAPMAN 


THE OCCIDENT for one year and the PUS!t PEN, postpaid, $3.00 
To Old and New Subscribers Alike. 


Any one sending us Three New Names and Six Dollars will receive a 1 Post 
Pen or an International Teachers’ Bible Free. 


THE OCCIDENT 
Donohoe Building: San Calif 
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